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THE THEORY OF BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 


By THORSTEIN B. VEBLEN, Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of Political Economy in the University of Chicago 
Cr. Svo. $1.50 net. ‘Postage extra.) 


N inquiry into the nature, causes, ani economic value of business enterprise, marked by a wide knowledge and observation, and a clear, 

A attractive style. The author's point of view is that given by the business man's work—the aims, motives and means that condition current 
business t: ic. His chapter headings show the scope of the inquiry. 

Introductory—The Machine Process— Business Enterprise— Business P: inciples—The Use of Loan Credit—Business Capital—The Theory of Modern 

Ww ~Business Principles in Law and Politics—The Cultural Incidence of the Machine Process -The Natural Decay of Busioess Enterprise. 


A PARODY ANTHOLOCY THROUCH SCIENCE TO FAITH 


By Carolyn Wells. Companion to ‘A Nonsense Anthology.” Cloth, | By Newman Smyth, D.D. Author of “Christian Ethics.” “The 


| Place of Death in Evolution,” ete. A new edition with new preface. 
12mo, $1.25 net (postage 6 cents . Leather, O.0 ae. | 12mo, $1.25 net. 
With the same rare oie oe ee characterized the preparation of | The clearness and fairness with which Dr. Smyth states the & 
the Nonsense book, Miss Wells, from the large number of parodies | practical problem of the day makes this book one of which the popu- 
accessible, has chosen the significant and amusing. | larity is likely to continue for years to come. 


A NEW BOOK OF “LITERARY LIVES” 


JOHN BUNYAN 


By W. Hale White. Author of “Clara Hopgood,” “ Pages from a Journal,” etc. Illustrated. $1.00 net (postage 10 cents) 


The success of the two initial volumes of this valuable series of illustrated biographical and critical studies exceeded our best expectations, 
and we take pleasure id continuing it with a book of such interest and worth as Mr. White's monograph of Bunyan. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF THE) DAR-UL-ISLAM 
FIRST DUKE OF WELLINCTON A Record of a Journey through Ten of the Asiatic Provinces of Turkey. 


With Sketches of Some of his Guests and Contemporaries. By the late’ By Mark Sykes. With Appendix by John Hugh Smith, and Intro- 


George Robert Gleig, Chaplain-General to Her Majesty's Forces, , teat 
Gocrge Saver Gets, ee ie bis dena taee duction by Prof. E. G. Browne, Adams Professor of Arabic at Cam 


Gleig. $3.75 net. | bridge. With Maps and Illustrations. $5.00 nef. 
Contains a large number of new ane *dotes about the great general, | Full of acute observation, and singularly free from the prejudices 
and by its vivid characterizations throws a great deal of light on his | which obscure the outlook of so many of even the most inteiligent 
remarkable personality. ' and conscientious travellers in the East. 
Sir HENRY RAEBURN., R.A. | TITIAN ' IN ENCLISH HOMES 
| By Georg Gronau. New volume in the | ' 
By Edward Pennington. Illustrated Library of Art Series. With numerous illustra. | The Internal Character, Furniture, and Adorn 
with Photogravure Portraits and Twenty Plates. | tions. 12mo, pp. xv, 322, $2.00 net. ps = ym - ns aa ser yw Houses 
i 4 The work of a celebrated authority whohas ; Of England, Historically Depic rom Photo- 
Bow volame te The Makers of British Art Gp spent, in preparation for it, mapy years of graphs specially taken by Charles Latham. 
ries. 12mo, pp. xx, 275, $1.25 net. preparatory study and of a wholly inde- | g15 00 net. 


pendent criticism of the paintings. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE |A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 


- : By George S. Goodspeed, Ph.D.. Professor of Ancient History 
Tor ao teed ta eee C. h. Qeeanaugh, ; in the University of Chicago. Illustrated in colors with numerous maps 


. | ei) 
A concise scholarly treatment of the subject in its various branches, | and haste. Tmo, Hi net. 


on Professor Wendell's ** Literary History of America,”’ a work Professor Goodspeed’s book is a thoroughly original treatment of the 
declared on both sides of the sea to be the most original and distin- whole field of Ancient History, bringing the record down to the time 
guished treatment of its subject in existence. of Charlemagne. 


OUR BIG CAME Uniform with ‘‘Our Feathered Game’ 


By Dwight W, Huntington. With 16 full-page illustrations from photographs. $2.00 net (postage 15 cen‘s). 
The cordial reception which the public gave to Mr. Huntington's “ Our Feathered Game” has led to the preparation of a complementary 
volume, carried out on the same lines and dealing with ** Our Big Game,” from the point of view of the sportsman who is also a lover of nature. 
The work is divided into four books treating responivey of the individual members of the Deer ote mong the Ox Family, the Bear Family and 
the Cat Family. As in the case of the earlier volume. the appendix contains the technical ioformation likely to be useful to a big game hunter. 
The author has shot nearly all of the animals he describes and his stories of the chase and his accounts of the habits of the various wild animals 
are both entertaining and instructive. The illustrations are for the most part from photographs of wild animals in their natural haunts. 











NEW FICTION 
ByHENRY SETON THE LAST HOPE 


MERRIMAN A popular success from the very start, a second edition being immediately necessary. 


ByNELSONLLOYD THE SOLDIER OF THE VALLEY 


An extremely interesting and entertaining novel. 


By H. GC. WELLS THE FOOD OF THE CODS 


One of the most suggestive of his vigorous tales. 
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ConNECTICUT, Farmington. 
ISS PORTER S SCHVOL 
Next school year opens Sept. 24, 190 
For full information apply to Mrs. Robert Porter Keep. 


Massacuusetts, Bosto 
OSTVUN UNIVERSITY Law School, 


New features. Address the Des. 
. M. BIeELow. 








GERMANY, Alsace, Strassbu 
R. AND MME. CHERBULIEZ RE- 


ceive boys for instruction in German *nd French. 


ETHLEHEM PREPARATORY 
School, Seeniepem, Pa. Prepares for lead'ng col- 
leges. Catalogue. H. A. Forrine. B.S, Principal. 


Miss Baldwin's 


School for Girls, 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. Within 13 years 177 pupils 
have entered Bryn Mawr College from this school. 
Diploma given in General and College Preparatory 
Courses. Fine fireproof stone building, 25 acres of 
beautiful grounds. For circular, address the Secre- 


t 
“'Y Etorence Baldwin. Ph.B., Principal. 
Jane L. Brownell, A.M., Associate ocipal 


New York 











Seventieth year. Opens Sept 
29, 1904. Day Classes with 
sessions ‘trom’ 3:30 to 6 P.M 


University Evening Classes. sessions 


t .M. degrees 
of LL.B., LL. M., and J. im 
Law School Tuition, $100. 
For circulars address 
L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington Sq., N. Y. 


ST. a. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
any, 

Preparation for leading colleges. Also advanced 
course, with diploma parate staff of chaperons, 
besides teachers. Three wol-senspeed laboratories. 
Health first consideration. Catal 

BURY, Head of School. BISHO DOANE, Presi- 
dent Board of Trustees. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL 


A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories, 
Shop = ee Avts. A new gymnasium with swim- 
ming pool. Strong te tchera. ‘earnest bous. Fits for Col- 
lege, ary School and Business. Illustrated pam- 
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Dr. a. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Ps ebvider. Mass. For Boys. 22d year. Course 
8 years. asses limited to 15. Pupils continuousiy 
ender re of head teacher in each department. 
Exceptional facilitiesfor fitting for Harvard. 
Illustrated catalogue. 


CONCORD SCHOOL, 


Concord, Mass. 


Prepares boys for college, technical school or business. 
THOMAS ECKFELDT, Head Master. 


The HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 


WORCESTER, MASS. 49th year. “A first-class fittin 
school for afty gape, Home care and comforts. Idea) 
location. The Alex H. Vinton, D.D., Visitor. 
Address JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


NEW YORK | Day School, 95 Nassa' 
LAW SCHOOL { Evening Schoo!. { New York Gity. 
“Dwight » jothed «. of instruction. LL.B. in two 
years. LL.M. in three years, Bien standards. 

Send for catalogue. GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 
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'HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES. 
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4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 1505 ; 

155 Firth Ave.. New York; b font Bldg. npMinneapolie; 


Mich. Bivd., Chicago; 446 Seieneon shook Los Angeles; 
Hyde Block, Spokane; 420 Parrot Bidg.. Man Frencisco, 
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of ail grades with competen ‘teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaining positions. 
Harvan P. Frenon, Proprietor. 


CHERMERAORN Teachers’ Agency. 
T Tutorse—Governess—Prop- 
erty. Te. 61 


Joun O. ROOKWELt, Mer., 3 E. 14th 8t., N.Y, C. 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL 


oO to Bachelors of Arts 
Science, or Philosophy, and Persons 
pt pods rts Moo 8 anding. 

wh J of aye for the degree of 

A f a The next year be- 
ty 4 Dt. 28, 1004, and ends on the last Wednes- 

y in y Ry 1905. 

COURSES FOR CRARuaTEs IN MEDI- 


renee of instruction are offered for graduates of 
medica ba germ | and are given in all the 
po < a scientific medicine. 
e ext laberokerles of the school ae 4 
to none, and the clinical eromage 
S the hospitals of Boston are unequaled in cualiee 


and extent. 
* SUMMER COURSES. 

During the summer, courses in many branches of 
practical and scientific medicine are given to both 
medical students and graduates. 

Facilities for research work are offered in all of 
the laboratories. 





Por detailed panouscoments 208 
M. L. RICE 


ARDSON, I 
Harvard Medical Schoo these = Boylston yo ms ” Boston, 





MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY, 
School for Young Girls. Special care of health. 
Mrs. CHARLTON T. LEWIS. 


Lemeke & Buechner 


PUBLISHERS AND CENERAL 
BOOKSELLERS 








MAIN STORE: BRANCH STORE: 


1 East 17th Street | Columbia University 
New York = Bookstore 


BOOKS of any description, American 
and Foreign, in whatever language. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, quantities or sin- 
gle copies, at lowest rates. 


Free of duty importation for LIBRA- 
RIES a specialty. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Library Department 


We have sold books to librarians for fifty 
years. 


We have the largest stock in the largest 
book market in the country. 

We fill orders promptly, completely, and 
intelligently. 


Wholesale Booksellers and Publishers 


33-37 East 17th Street, Union Square, 
North, New York. 





Text-Books that Lead 


Allen and Greenough’s Latin Grammar. 
Allen and Greece 's Latin Texts : 
Coesar: Gal , =Shod ar. 
(Fuur-book Owsar just published.) 
Cicero: select Orations. 
Vi 1: Aine . 
Ovid : Selec 
Collar and Daniell ‘8 : Fiest a Latin. 
Davis’ Physical een jes. 
) at ed Histories. 
Montgomery's Histories. 
Writs for descriptive announcements, 


CINN & COMPANY, Boston 


™ Astor Edition 
of Poets 


is the best for schools and colleges. 93 vols. List 
price, 6c. per vol. (price to schools, 40c.). 
SEND FOR LIST. 


Thomas Y.Crowell & Co.,New York 
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STANDARD AUTHORS IN SETS 


Balzac, beng = Bulwer, Rae te Cooper, Dick- 
ens, Dumas, De Foe, E elding, Gibbon, 
Guizot, Hawthorne, Hugo, Irving, Macaulay, Poe, 
Reade, Ruskin. Scott, Smollett, Shakespeare, | 
Thackeray, Tolstoi. 


Send for Descriptive Booklet 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO..New York | 
F. W. CHRISTERN | 





(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors). 
16 West 33d St., opposite the *‘ Waldorf,” New York. 
Importers of Fore Books. Agents fo the leading 
Paris Publishers. auchnitz’s tish authors. Tenb- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock 


matied on demand. New bovks received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. | 


THE ROSE-JAR. 


A Magazine for Book-Lovers. A delightful and treas- 
urable miscellany of the literature of literature. NOT 
a “review” of current iiterature. Published quarteriy, 
and sold only by yearly subscription. Handsome quarto. 
Edition limited to z,500 copies. $2a year. Get a pros- 


pectus. 
Ww. F. PRICE, 24-26 East 21st St., New York. 
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“It w wate! to think of a traveler of humorous 
sens bilities ge een | along without the advantage of 
Penetope’s piquant views.’’— Boston Transcript. 


ARS. WIGGIN’S 
Penelope’s Experiences in England—Scet- 


land—Ireland are a uecessit¥Y to the 
| traveler. At AU Booksellers. 














600 PLACES TO SELL MSS. 


= a) for ata *“ Author’s Year Book.” $1.00, postpaid. 
reular os sta 
E. PRICE, 24-26 E. 21st St., N. Y. 





“A GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL” 


THE ISSUE 6corce’horaan 


Tliustrated. At all Booksellers. 


DANIEL WEBSTER’S WORKS 
Bolone Edition, in 18 vols. 
Send fo descriptive pam hlet«, etc. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. Bo-TON, MASS. 


THE SPONSE, By Elliot Flower. 
Endorsed by Grover Cleveland. 
L. C. PAGE & CJMPANY, Pubs., Boston. 











Financial. 


Investments. 


We offer a 
selected list uf HIGH 
GRADE BONDS and guar- 
anteed STOCKS paying from 34 
to 5%. The securities are 
on hand for immedi- 
ate delivery. 





Lists and full particulars upon application. 


Redmond & Co., 


BANKERS 


507 Chestnut St., 44 Wall Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK 





= buy and ~ 4 Lay of exchan es and 
make Cable transfers of money on Europe 
LETTERS Australia, and seuth Africa; also make col. 

lections and issue Commercial and Travel- 
CREDIT. jers’ Credits available in all parts of the 


w rid. 
International Cheques. Certificates of Deposit. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 








Cc. J. PRICE, 
1004 Wainut St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


IMPORTER OF CHOICE AND RARE BOOKS, 


FRENCH AND ENCLISH. 
Invites the attention of Book-Lovers and those 
forming Fine Libraries, to his collection of First 
and Choice Editious of Standard Authors, Ameri- 


cana, Books illus. by Cruikshank, Leech, and “Phiz.”’ | 


| he editions of Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Leigh 
unt, ete. 
the choicer class of books, and with experienced 


Devoting his attention exclusively to | 


agents abroad, he is able to guarantee the prompt 


and efficient execution of all orders. 


Frequent catalogues of Select pupertations are 


issued aud sent gratis on deman 





You should read The Bright Face of Danger. 
RosBert NEILSON STEPHENS’S most —— 
Illustrations by Harry C. Epwarps 





SEND FOR new Announcement Lists 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 W. 23d St., N. Y. 

















NOW READY 


AnIndex to Poetry 
and Recitations 


Being a Practical Reference Manual for 
the Librarian, Teacher, Book- 
seller, Elocutionist, etc. 





Edited by EDITH CRANCER, A.B. 


“T° HIS important work, so long delayed by 
[ the necessary enlarging of the plan, is 

now ready for delivery It is a volume 
of incalculable value, and the advance inter 
est in its publication is an indication of the 
practical necessity for a book of such scope 
As a labor and time 
saving reference work it has never been 
equaled, and those for whom it is particu 
larly intended should lose no time tn placing 
it on their shelves. 

The work indexes very nearly four hundred 
standard and popular collections of poetry 
and recitation books, including dialogues, ora- 
tions, drills, ete., comprising about thirty 
thousand titles, arranged = alphabetically 
under three heads—titles, authors, and first 
lines. An appendix contains lists of titles 
suitable for special occasions, such as Arbor 


and comprehension 


Day, Washington's Birthday, etec., also lists 
of drills, tableaux, pantomimes, etc. These 
additional helps will be of great assistance 
to those for whom the index is intended 


Price $5.00 net 
Send for Full Descriptive Circular 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers 
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NEW FICTION 
Mr. LAWRENCE HOUSMAN’S 
Sabrina Warham 


THE STORY OF HER YOUTH 


By the author of *“ An Englishwoman's Love Letters,”’ ** Beth- 
lehem,”’ etc. Cloth, $1.50. 
Published September 1). 


Mr. MARK LEE LUTHER'S 
The Mastery 


By the Author of *‘The Henchman.” 
Cloth, $1.50. Published September 14. 


Mr. UPTON SINCLAIR’S 


Manassas 
By the Author of ‘‘King Midas,” “Springtime and Harvest,” 
ete. Cloth, $1.50. 


Published yesterday. 


Mir. WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS’S 
F alaise of the Blessed Voice 


By the Author of “A Friend of Caesar," “‘God Wills It,” etc. 
Cloth, $1.50. 
Ready for issue next week. 


Mr. HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER 
Traitor and Loyalist; 


OR THE MAN WHO FOUND HIS COUNTRY 


By the author of “ Roger Drake, Captain of Industry,” ‘‘ The 

Duke of Cameron Avenue,” **The Banker and the Bear,” etc., 
joint author with Samuel Merwin of ‘* Calumet K,”"' etc. 

Lilustrated, cloth, $1.50, 

Ready for issue next week, 


NEW JUVENILES 
Mr. S. R. CROCKETT’S 
Red Cap Tales 


STOLEN FROM THE TREASURE CHEST OF THE WIZARD OF THE NORTH 


“Why? Four children would not read Scott! So I told them these 
stories—and others—to lure them to the printed page . . . now the 
Scott shelf in the library is permanently gaptoothed along the 
line,’’ wrote the author. Published September 20. 


By the author of “Sweetheart Travellers,” ete. Illustrated in 
color. Cloth, square 8vo, $2.00 net. 


E. NESBIT’S [airy tale of 
ThePhoenix and the Carpet 


By the author of ‘“* The Would-be-Goods,” ‘‘The Story of the 
Treasure Seekers,” ‘*The Book of Dragons,” etc. Illustrated 
by H. R. MiLuar. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


The extraordinary adventures of five children who are as real and 
delightful as any in modern literature. Ready September 30. 


FOR OLDER BOYS 
Mr. EDWYN SANDYS’ 


Sportsman Joe 


By the author of “ Trapper Jim,” etc. 
Iliustrated, cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
Published yesterday. 


LAYCOCK AND SCALES’ 
Argumentation and Debate 


By CRAVEN LAYCOCK, Asst. Professor of Oratory, and 
ROBERT LEIGHTON SCALES, Instructor in English, both of 
Dartmouth Coilege. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net postage 18c.). 


Full of interest and value to the members of school, college or club 
debating societies, ana indeed to any one ambitious of becoming 
a good public speaker. 





A SEASONABLE BOOK FOR THE SPORTSMAN, YOUNG OR OLD 


Guns, Ammunition and Tackle 
The latest new volume in THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY, Edited by CASPAR WHITNEY, containing : 


THE SHOTGUN AND ITS HANDLING. By Captain A. W. Money. 
THE HUNTING RIFLE. By Horace KEPHART. 

THE THEORY OF RIFLE SHOOTING. By W. E. CaRLInN. 

THE PISTOL AND REVOLVER. By A. L. A. HIMMELWRIGHT. 

THE ARTIFICIAL FLY. By JOHN HARRINGTON KEENE. 


Cloth, camo, gilt top. With three colored plates and many other illustrations. $2.00 net (postage 11 cents), 





FOR THE EDUCATIONAL LIBRARY 
By EDWIN CRANT DEXTER, Professor of Education in the University of Ilinois. 


A History of Education in the United States 


With seven Maps. 


An important work, the first to supply the greatly needed reference book of facts concerning the development of the people’s 


schools, the schools for special or higher education, and those factors in our social organization, apart from the regular machin- 


ery of the schools, which make for educational extension. 


By CEORCE F. HEFFELBOWER, Professor of Greek Literature in Carroll College. 
Croiset’s An Abridged History of Greek Literature 


By MM. ALFRED CRrOISET, Dean of the Faculty of Letters of the University of Paris, and MAURICE CROISET, Professor of Greek 
Literature in the State College of France. Authorized translation from the Second French Edition, by GEORGE F. HEFFELBOWER, 
Cloth, 8vo, 569 pages, $2.50 met (postage 19¢.) 


A.M., Professor of Greek Literature in Carroll College. 


Cloth, 8ve, 619 pages, $2.00 net (postage 16¢.) 
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The Week. 

No period in twenty years has been 
more inopportune for a feud among Re- 
publicans of this State. The Republican 
strength has been waning ever since 1900 
In 1902 Odell scraped through with less 
than 10,000 plurality; in 1903 Greater New 
York passed over to Tammany control 
by a substantial majority. By assuming 
the duties of State Chairman, Gov. Odell 
has disgusted the better element of all 
parties. Only a few weeks ago well-in- 
formed Republican politicians were pri- 
vately admitting that the movement of 
the independent vote toward the Demo- 
crats was irresistible; that New York 
would be against Roosevelt and against 
any Republican candidate for Governor 
except, perhaps, Elihu Root. A man with 
“an Odell tag’ on him—to use Senator 
Platt’s expressive phrase—was fore- 
doomed to defeat. And now we have a 
man who bears the Odell tag, put on him 
after a very bitter and dramatic strug- 
gle. Of Mr. E:iggins personally every 
one speaks well. He is quiet, well-train- 
ed in business, and, as Chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, has had a 
creditable record. The doubt, however, 
is whether he has the courage to break 
up what is known as “the State Capitol 
gang,” whether his backbone can with- 
stand the pressure of the Odell machine 





The New York Republican platform 
certainly contains not a syllable that will 
serve aS a summons to the defeated and 
disgruntled faction. The laudation of 
President Roosevelt’s “honesty, wisdom, 
courage, and patriotism,’ and the en- 
dorsement of the national platform are 
in the usual perfunctory style; while the 
commendation of Governor Odell] will, 
of course, excite among the disaffected 
only derisive laughter. The proposal to 
“inerease the effectiveness of the school 
system” and build up the State’s educa- 
tional facilities “wherever practicable” 
is too general to win votes or to bind 
the party. The further purchase and 
preservation of Adirondack forest lands 
is highly commendable, provided the 
process does not mean more fat fees for 
favored Republican lawyers and land- 
brokers. The most curious plank is that 
in praise of the present system of indi- 
rect taxation. “The effective measures 
of the Republican party in this direction 
constitute the greatest step taken in the 
history of our commonwealth for the 
relief of taxpayers.” And yet there 
seems to be a rift within the lute, for 
“if any taxes heretofore levied, especial- 
ly such as affect the savings of the peo- 
ple, appear to be unjust or unnecessary, 





we favor such revision of the tax laws 
as will equitably correct such condition.” 
Here is no trumpet-call to stir the hearts 
of the Republican hosts. 


It appears to be fated that some ora- 
tor or other should make a “break” at 
every political convention, and it was 
Chairman Fassett’s turn at Saratoga on 
Friday. In one of his mounting pe- 
riods about “that brave and fearless, 
etc.,” he said that President Roosevelt 
had even dared to “defy the labor 
unions.” Imagine the gasps and sinking 
of heart among the delegates. They 
must have felt something like that grief 
of strong men which moved the Demo- 
crats at St. Louis when that consum- 
mate naval rhetorician, Capt. Hobson, 
ventured to praise President Cleveland 
as a man who had taken a labor union 
by the throat. Woe was pictured on 
every countenance. One Democratic Con- 
gressman was heard to wail: “That 
speech means 3,000 Republican majority 
in my district.” But perhaps Fassett’s 
assertion that Roosevelt is the true 
Ajax defying organized labor will save 
the distraught Democrat after all. Seri- 
ously, the dread of saying anything 
which can be tortured into an affront to 
“labor” is one of the most needless of 
the many fears which haunt politicians. 


“Uncle Joe’’ Cannon has chosen a most 
inappropriate time to sound a “note of 
alarm” over the Republican prospects. 
Brief was the joy of those who read in 
veracious Republican newspapers in this 
city on Friday: “There is little doubt 
that the Parker managers regard the 
fight as lost.” If so, why was the coun- 
try informed the same day that Speak- 
er Cannon, who has been travelling 
through the West, disagrees with the 
general notion of the party that the Dem- 
ocrats are asleep? Why has he “read the 
riot act to both State and national man- 
agers”? If the Republicans have the 
Democrats on the run, there can be no 
call for such an emergency measure. 
Neither can it be necessary for Uncle 
Joe, at his time of life, to buckle down 
to active campaigning. What can have 
happened? This: he has learned that 
“an appeal to the discontented” is being 
sent out from New York. “Every man 
who is out of work,” he says, is now re- 
ceiving the attention of the Democratic 
managers. But the country never was 
more prosperous, say President Roose- 
velt, Senator Fairbanks, and Republi- 
can orators generally. Don’t joke on se- 
rious subjects, Uncle Joe! How can there 
be any unemployed and discontented? 
Does not the Chicago platform declare 
in so many words that, “under the Ding- 
ley tariff, labor has been fully employed, 





wages have risen, and all industries 
have revived and prospered”? 


New Jersey Democrats gave the Re 
publicans fresh cause for worry on 
Thursday. Mr. Black, their nominee for 
Governor, is an able lawyer of excellent 
record, as far as possible from the type 
of machine politician; while the issue 
of equal taxajion which the Convention 
pushed to the front is one over which the 
State is becoming aroused, though the 
Republicans are sorely divided about 
it. The Republican Mayor of Jersey 
City has severely arraigned the men 
in control of his party for subserviency 
to railroad interests, and for extrava- 
gant and oppressive legislation. The an- 
swer which the party managers propose 
to make is to nominate for the Governor- 
ship Senator Stokes, a_ well-known 
henchman of the railroads. 


A Washington dispatch reports that 
Chairman Cowherd has urged the South- 
ern members of the Democratic Congres- 
sional Committee to bring out a large 
vote this fall in every district, whether 
there is opposi.ion to the Democratic 
candidate or not. Some advocates of re- 
ducing Southern representation find an 
argument in the preposterously small 
vote by which Southern districts send 
Democrats to Congress. It has been 
computed that a white Mississippian 
who votes has something like forty 
times more representation, proportion 
ately, than a New Yorker. Efforts to 
bring the whole body of Southern white 
men to the pol!s will obviously reduce 
this apparent inequality. Yet such efforts 
must be in their very nature artificial, 
so long aS one party practically monop- 
olizes the voting privilege. All the 
Congressmen from Mississippi, all but 
two from Georgia, and all from Florida 
were elecjfed without opposition at the 
polls. Will any man inconvenience him- 
self to vote in such an election merely 
for the sake of making an impression 
on the North? Men will turn out and 
vote when there is something to vote 
about. The Democratic primary in the 
South has usurped the place of the 
election. In such a contest as the one be- 
tween Congressman Bankhead and the 
spectactiaf Richmond Hobson, last 
April, a vote is polled immensely larger 
than that on election day. The returns 
just at hand from the South Carolina 
primary show the condition that must 
always exist when there is no healthy 
division of parties. Though not quite 
complete, they show that 11,319 men vot- 
ed in the primary of the Sixth District, 
which chose its present Congressmau 
by a total vote of 3,981, while in the 
Second District there were cast 10,072 
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votes in the primary to only 5,381 in 
the actual election of last year. 


As the Statesboro outrage was one of 
the most shocking triumphs of lawless- 
ness over order which the black history 
of Southern lynchings affords, the whole 
country has an interest in the meting 
out of justice to the men responsible. 
The court of inquiry, after hearing evi- 
dence, recommended a court-martial for 
Capt. Hitch, Lieuts. Cone, Mell, and 
Griner, the officers in command of those 
precious “soldiers” who, opposing a fren- 
zied mob with Quaker guns, permitted 
two convicted criminals to be taken 
away from them and burned at the 
stake. Gov. Terrell has promptly car- 
ried out the recommendation, and the 
court-martial is to convene at Savannah 
a week hence. Lieut. McIntyre, who 
seems to have been made of different 
stuff from his fellow-officers, and was 
badly wounded while trying to save the 
negroes from the mob, is rightly exon- 
erated. Some of these same militia an- 
nounced before going to the manceuvres 
that they would not submit to “chaff- 
ing’ by Northern troops on their part 
ir: the Statesboro affair. They have 
now to face something more serious 
than mere ridicule, 


To the Administration the American 
cigar has appealed, and not in vain, 
against the flaunting manners of the Ha- 
vana. There are miserable beings, cra- 
vens and weaklings of the smoker class, 
who prefer the bland aroma of the Ha- 
vana to the simpler pungency of the 
American article. These bad Americans 
have taken advantage of the conspicuous 
pink revenue stamp with which the cus- 
toms mark all imported cigars. By look- 
ing out for this band these effete lovers 
of pauper-made perfectos have been able 
to avoid the humbler and more whole- 


some article sealed only with the green 
internal-revenue stamp. This distinc- 
tion the lovers of the American weed 
have held to be unfair advertising of the 


imported product. Only makethe boxes 
alike, it was suggested, and the most 
graceless consumer of Vuelta Abajo may 
gradually be drawn, through the decep- 
tive pleasures of Key West, to the milder 
fragrance of the Connecticut brands, to 
the more masculine delights of Louisi- 
ana plantation leaf, while, with the 
flaunting temptation of the pink stamp 
removed, he may finally be won to his 
birthright as a free-born American 
smoker—the Pittsburgh stogy. Of course, 
& well-disposed Administration had to 
get round the difficulty that by law the 
imported cigar-boxes must be plainly 
stamped, and that such stamp perforce 
and intentionally advertises the fact that 
the cigars are imported. But this diffi- 
culty will be remedied by making the 
customs revenue stamp small, and affix- 
ing it to the bottom of the box, where it 





will cost the bad American some pains 
to see it. Has the history of tariff hu- 
mors and curiosities a more picayune 
chapter to show than this? 


Some communities in this country 
earnestly desire foreign immigration. 
Others are pretty strongly opposed to 
it. Obviously, the practical immigra- 
tion problem is one of distribution. The 
immigrant has a perverse way of set- 
tling in those places which do not want 
him and ignoring those which do. Any 
systematic effort made by the Govern- 
ment agents in Europe to attract immi- 
grants to some particular spot in need 
of them, would be attacked with some 
justice on the ground that we get more 
than we want without advertising for 
them. Commissioners of immigration 
for many years past have believed that 
something in the way of better distri- 
bution could be accomplished by afford- 
ing the States needing labor an oppor- 
tunity after the immigrant has landed 
of giving him information about condi- 
tions in their sections and inviting him 
to settle there. Commissioner-General 
Sargent renews the recommendation 
this year, and asksCongress for a chance 
to begin work of this kind at Ellis Isl- 
and. It is doubtless true that the ma- 
jority of arrivals already know their 
destinations, but, if there is any con- 
siderable percentage which could be di- 
verted to more useful fields by an ex- 
planation of the conditions, the plan 
may be worth trying. 


The strongest impression which ane 
gets from the speeches at the annual 
meeting of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation is that banking in this country 
betrays great diversity. This is true 
as regards those institutions which op- 
erate under the National Banking law, 
and it is doubly so in the case of those 
which do business under other char- 
ters. In the one instance, the supervi- 
sion of the Comptroller of the Currency 
and certain general requirements as to 
methods give an appearance of solidar- 
ity; in the other, we find the trust 
companies and private banks, not only 
differing among themselves in policy, 
but likewise flying in the face of pro- 
visions which are regarded as indispensa- 
ble to the best interests of the national 
banks. The need of greater conserva- 
tism on the part of this class of fiduciary 
institutions was admitted on all sides 
in the proceedings; but, even better, real 
steps were taken to accomplish this end. 
The abuses of trust companies were dis- 
cussed with surprising frankness by Mr. 
F. H. Fries. Broadly speaking, he said, 
the trust company acts for others and 
not for itself. To engage, therefore, in 
a business incompatible with these rela- 
tions is foreign to the purposes for which 
it is intended. With this as a text, it 
was easy for him to pass on to the sub- 





ject of promoting, underwriting, and re- 
serve requirements. Topics more vital 
than these have not engaged the atten- 
tion of the financial world in the last 
year. Mr. Fries, himself a trust-com- 
pany president, did not mince words in 
talking about ‘“‘the gross impropriety of 
a trust company becoming a promoter, 
or entering the field of speculation in 
any way.” He also declared that if 
such an institution does a commercial 
banking business, the same reserves that 
are required of the national and State 


~panks should be kept by it, and the 


same system of supervision should be 
submitted to. This excellent precept 
was accompanied by resolutions looking 
to the passage of uniform laws by the 
different States for supervision of trust 
companies. 





An interesting divergence of opinion 
was revealed in the matter of an “emer- 
gency circulation” of currency. The 
question at issue concerns the familiar 
problem how the banks are to meet se- 
vere financial crises in the future, with 
the present system of reserves and note 
circulation. Panics of the past—those 
of 1893, 1890, and 1884, for instance— 
have been met by the use of clearing- 
house loan certificates, whereby all banks 
in a given clearing-house association 
virtually pooled their credit, the strong- 
er institutions accepting from the weak- 
er, in lieu of cash payment on a debit 
balance, certificates based on such assets 
of the weaker bank as the clearing-house 
committee should approve. Of recent 
years, the tendency of banking discus- 
sion has been towards the abandonment 
of this contrivance, and the substitution 
of a more regular and permanent mea- 
sure of possible relief. Mr. Hepburn’s 
address to the Bankers’ Convention ad- 
vocated adoption of the German system, 
under which banks are allowed, in time 
of stress, to issue notes in excess of the 
ordinary legal limit; such excess issue 
being, however, so heavily taxed by the 
Government as to ensure retirement 
when the emergency is ended. The 
president of the Association, Mr. Bige- 
low, took ground flatly against all plans 
of emergency circulation, remarking that 
when extravagance in trade or finance 
causes trouble in money markets, “the 
public is only worse off for any elaborate, 
prearranged plan to let it out of a bad 
hole in an easy way.” 


Canada as well as the United States 
ig preparing for a general election in 
November. As Mr. Chamberlain has 
been telling the world that ardent ap- 
peals were coming from the colonies for 
imperial federation and _ preferential 
trade, it might naturally be supposed 
that these were now the leading issues 
in the campaign across the border, But 
in fact they are playing almost ab- 
solutely no part, In the last session of 
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the Dominion Parliament no one had the 
courage to bring them tothe front. They 
were not regarded as a winning card 
then, and there is even less disposition 
on the part either of the Liberals or the 
Cpposition to talk about them on the 
stump. The present administration 
“points with pride” to the prosperous 
condition of the country and to its policy 
ot railway extension, but it sees great 
possibilities of evil in the Chamberlain 
programme as a campaign issue. The 
French Canadians have distinctly not 
warmed to the late colonial secretary. 
And the English-speaking part of the 
community, when it comes to changing 
imperial federation and _ preferential 
trade from the realm of sentiment to 
that of practical attainment, are strong- 
ly of the opinion that a bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush. The Canad- 
ians have no desire to increase their 
armaments at home, or contribute to 
the support of the British army and 
navy. They are, too, asking what profit 
there is for them in increasing the cost 
of food in Great Britain and diminish- 
ing their own manufacturing industry. 





The effect of the war upon American 
cotton goods in Mantchuria is not so 
easily predicted as President N. B. Bor- 
den of the Fall River Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association supposes. Japanese suc- 
cess, in his opinion, is to be the salva- 
tion of the cotton mills of this country. 
He argues that the great falling off in 
our exports of cotton goods to China in 
the last eighteen months was due to 
Russia’s attempt in the early part of 
1903 to close that market to us, and that 
our business is picking up there now 
that the Czar’s troops are being driven 
out. Prior to April, 1903, he says, we 
exported about 36,000,000 yards a month 
to China—the larger part to Mantchuria 
—but by November, 1903, the sales were 
down to 1,000,000 yards. In July, 1904, 
they were 17,244.010 yards, against only 
9,751,868 in 1903. Undoubtedly, heavy 
rebates on the Siberian railway and the 
use of American labels on Russian cot- 
tons handicapped our mills considerably 
last year, and sv, unquestionably, has 
the disturbed staie of the country done 
in 1904. But the real explanation of our 
decreased exports is to be found in 
high-priced goods. Not the Czar, but 
Mr. Sully, is to blame for our manu- 
facturers’ ills in China in the last year 
or more. One thing Americans have 
got to learn—the Chinaman is the last 
person in the world that can be crowd- 
ed in the matter of prices. As regards 
the future, there is a strong belief that 
Japan’s purpose is not to open up Mant- 
churia to American cotton goods, but 
to obtain an outlet for her own growing 
manufactures. 


Black but convincing is the picture 
of the horrors of war that is presented 





in Prince Radziwill’s account of condi- 
tions at Port Arthur: the envenomed 
antagonism on each side, the disregard 
of flags of truce or surrender, the heaps 
of decaying dead on the surrounding 
hills, the probability of a massacre of 
the Russians when the fortress is finally 
captured, This one description is a suf- 
ficient answer to the Roosevelt rodomon- 
tade about the enervating effects o7 
peace, and the need of war to brace the 
physcial and moral fibre of a nation. It 
would be quite as sensible to argue 
some silly persons do—that a course of 
gluttony, drunkenness, and sensuality 
is needed to develop a man’s physique 
and expand his higher mental and mo- 
ral nature. Upon a nation a war has 
much the same effect as debauchery up- 
on the individual: it throws the rein 
to all his basest and fiercest passions; it 
gluts the ape and tiger in his nature till 
they overmaster tke atrophied man. 


as 


Writing after the sortie of the Rus- 
sian fleet from Port Arthur, Capt. A. T. 
Mahan calls attention in the National 
Review to Admiral Togo’s extreme caie 
to preserve his battleships. Other crit- 
ics have declared that no portion of the 
Russian fleet would have escaped if its 
opponents had been Anglo-Saxons. The 
only explanation of the Japanese failure 
to close in is that the Admiral dared not 
risk the loss of a single ship. As Capt. 
Mahan puts it, Japan does not yet feel 
that she has any margin of sea power 
to spare, and he adds: “What a justifi- 
cation of the [Russian] tenure of Port 
Arthur and the consequent harassment 
of the enemy’s little navy!” He differs 
from those critics who have thought that 
Port Arthur lost its importance so far 
as the land campaign is concerned, as 
soon as the Japanese armies “contained” 
it and pushed on into Mantchuria. He 
thinks that the delay it has occasioned 
has been of the greatest consequence, and 
points out that the time occupied by 
the siege was quite sufficient to have en- 
abled the Russians to send out a reinfore- 
ing fleet large enough to turn the scale. 
Capt. Mahan also thinks that Kuropat- 
kin’s policy of successful retreat has 
been the proper one (his paper was writ- 
ten before the disastrous battle at Liao- 
yang). He quotes Bonaparte as saying in 
1797: “Though our military position was 
imposing, it must not be thought that 
we had everything in our hands. Had 
the enemy awaited me, I should have 
beaten him; but had he continued to fall 
back, continually augmenting his re- 
sources, the situation might have become 
embarrassing.” The question in Mant- 
churia now is: Has Oyama crippled Ku- 
ropatkin sufficiently to make such a plan 
of effective withdrawal impossible? 





Probably no man of our time was 
more thoroughly trained for greatness 





than the late Prince Herbert von Bis- 
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marck. He came into the diplomatic 
service before his thirtieth year, with 
the glamour of his three wounds at 
Mars-la-Tour. All the grades of the 
service were promptly opened to him, 
and he was equal to every promotion. At 
the time of the elder Bismarck's forced 
resignation, the son Minister of 
State, and had in sense served 
up to the position. He was called back 
from a romantic elopement with the un- 
happy Princess Carolath with 
ity usually applied to wayward 
princes of the blood, and the tardiness 
of his subsequent marriage was unques- 
tionably indicative of the personal sac- 
rifice he had made to his father's ambi 
tions. In fact, there are 
where the son of a great statesman has 
been at once so rigidly and wisely train- 
ed fcr administration and so carefully 
safeguarded against all temporary 
swerving from one ideal. And Herbert 
von Bismarck’'s abilities, though not of 
the first order, were of a kind to jus- 
tify his father’s pains. It was fortunate, 
perhaps, that, declining to accept the 
eclipse of his rame with his father’s 
fortunes, he sought a seat in the Reichs- 
tag, and for twelve years played with 
astuteness and often with eloquence 
the part of candid friend to the Gov- 
ernment that had dismissed his father 
and himself. A life like his does) much 
to rebut that charge of degeneracy s9 
frequently made against the sons of ge- 
niuses. Had he stuck to the army, he 
might have won a still higher 
tion. 
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Since the future of Italy is largely 
bound up in the House of Savoy, there 
will be general rejoicing at the birth of 
an heir to King Victor Emmanue! III. 
and Queen Helena. The tiny crown 
prince is to take the name and title of 
his grandfather, Humbert, who, before 
he became King, was Prince of Pied- 
mont. That tit’a recalls the glories of 
the Risorgimento, and happily is non- 
contentious. Victor Emmanuel IIL.’s 
designation as Prince of Naples was 
always offensive to Garibaldians, who 
remembered how Naples was won from 
the Bourbons; and the style of Prince 
of Rome would raise the Papal ques- 
tion at a time when the Pope has been 
showing a conciliatory disposition. The 
new prince may live to see the work- 
ing out of many movements now con- 
fused. Socialism is yet to be tried in 
Italy; it might conceivably take a re- 
publican as weil as anti-dynastic form. 
Before long the faithful Romanists, now 
kept out of political life by the non er- 
pedit, will begin to play their part in 
the state, forming, very likely, a stal- 
wart element of the now sadly broken 
conservative party. These and other 
possibilities await the infant who comes 
acclaimed by a nation and recalling in 
his name the mountain origins and milt- 
tary glories of hie race, 
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THE FACTS ABOUT THE PENSION 
ORDER. 


Report No. 1 of the Constitution Club, 
published on Thursday, deals with the 
charge that President Roosevelt's pen- 
sion order of March 15, 1904, was an 
unconstitutional exercise of power. The 
conclusion at which this body of emi- 
nent lawyers arrives is that the order 
was, in effect, legislation by executive 
usurpation. It was tantamount to tak- 
ing anywhere from $5,000,000 to $12,- 
000,000 a year from the Treasury with- 
out warrant of law,and handing it over 
to applicants for pensions. After a 
careful examination of the law and the 
facts, taking into consideration every 
explanation or defence which has been 
offered, the Constitution Club’s verdict 
is: “We conclude that the order was 
unconstitutional, lawless, and most rep- 
rehensible.” 

A wider inspection of the facts than 
is offered in this condensed report will 
certainly not deter candid minds from 
agreeing with its conclusion, This thing 
was not done in a corner. The Presi- 
dent’s motives were well understood. 
Earlier in the session of Congress 
friendly dispatches had represented him 
as being ready to accept the act for a 
service pension, for which so great pres- 
sure had been exerted. But the party 
managers feared that such a largess 
would not look well with an election 
coming. Yet something had to be done. 
A bill was pending in Congress which 
proposed a compromise. It read ag fol- 
lows: 

“That every officer or enlisted man in the 
army or navy of the United States coming 
within the provisions of the second section 
of the act of June 27, 1890, as amended by 
the act of May 9, 1900, who is or may be- 
come sixty-two years of age, shall be pen- 
sioned under said acts at $6 per month, 
and every one who is or may become sixty- 
five years of age shall be pensioned at $8 
per month; those who are or who may be- 
come sixty-eight years of age shall be pen- 
sioned at $10 per month; and those who are 
or who may become seventy years of age 
shall be pensioned at $12 per month.” 

But it was found that this measure 
could not pass. That is, the end could 
not be attained through the law-making 
body. Whereupon, the President arro- 
gated law-making powers to himself, 
took his pen, and sat down quickly and 
wrote: 

“Ordered, (1) In the adjudication of pen- 
sion claims under sald act of June 27, 1890, 
as amended, it shall be taken and consider- 
ed as an evidential fact, if the contrary 
does not appear, and if all other legal re- 
quirements are properly met, that, when a 
claimant has passed the age of siaty-two 
years he ia disabled one-half in ability to 
perform manual labor, and is entitled to be 
rated at $6 per month; after sixty-five 
years, at $8 per month; after sixty-eight 


years, at $10 per month; and after seventy 
years, at $12 per month.” 


In other words, the President proceed. 
ed to enact in precise terms a law which 
Congress had declined to enact! 

The exact illegality of his order lies 
in its arbitrarily creating a presumption 








of fact which the pension law did not 
create, and which he had no authority 
to create, and in changing the burden 
of proof. The law said that there should 
be a pension for disability when “due 
proof” of disability had been made. Mr. 
Roosevelt steps in and says that attain- 
ing the age of sixty-two years shall be 
due proof. He got that out of his own 
head, not out of the law. But, say his 
apologists (he does not say it himself), 
it is simply a “rebuttable” presumption 
of fact which he established. Proof that 
an applicant sixty-two years of age is 
not one-half disabled may be produced. 
Yes, but who is going to produce it? 
Certainly not the applicant. The burden 
of proof formerly rested upon him. It 
was removed by the Roosevelt order and 
placed upon the Government. What that 
will mean in actual practice may fairly 
be inferred from what has taken place in 
the Pension Office before. For seven 
years, under an order of President Mc- 
Kinley, it has been held that the age of 
sixty-five was presumptive evidence of 
being one-half -disabled. That was ex- 
actly the kind of ‘rebuttable’ presump- 
tion of fact that is now alleged in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s defence. But what was 
the practice? The Commissioner of Pen- 
sions made a sweeping ruling that “a 
claimant for pension who has 
attained the age of sixty-five years shall 
be entitled to at least the minimum rate 
of pension.” No more talk of rebuttal! 
The general rule was established; and so 
it will be now, undoubtedly, with the 
Roosevelt order making sixty-two the 
proof of being one-half disabled. No 
wonder that professional old soldiers 
like Private Dalzell hailed the Presi- 
dent’s ruling as being “quite equivalent 
to the passage of the service-pension bill, 
concerning which there has been so 
much lying to us.” 

That the order was a radical change 
of the existing law was confessed by the 
House Republicans when the Democrats, 
proposing to make the thing legal, of- 
fered it as an amendment to the Pension 
act. Instantly Mr. Hemenway, chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, made the point of order that it 
was “new legislation’—in other words. 
was a “change of existing law.” After 
much squirming, when the Republicans 
found how they had been tricked into 
declaring the President's order an act of 
legislation, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole sustained the point of 


order, though he tried to make out that 


the possibility of “rebuttal” made the 
Presidential order different from the 
amendment. But we have seen that a 
‘rebuttable’ presumption in pension 
matters really means one that is never 
rebutted, 

Another stretch of power in the order 
ia the clause declaring that it shall not 
be “retroactive.” But if it is only a 
proper interpretation of the law, why 
should it not avail all claimants under 





the law from the beginning? Congress- 
man Williams put the point sharply: 

“How can a construction of the law of 
1890, if it is a proper construction, if it 
is not an executive decree, if it is not an 
executive usurpation, if it is not executive- 
made law—how can it ‘take effect’ for the 
first time on April 13, 1904, and ‘not be 
deemed retroactive?’ 

“How can a proper construction of a 

law passed in 1890 have decreed about it 
by an executive officer of this Government 
that it shall not date back to the time of its 
passage ?”’ 
Private Dalzell will not listen to the non- 
sense about the order not being retro- 
active. “If it is the law now, it was the 
law in June, 1890. I estimate 
there are at least 300,000 veterans who 
now may go on the rolls by virtue of 
this decision.” 

Over and above all questions of legali- 
ty, President Roosevelt’s order was an 
obvious electioneering move. He seeks 
to shelter himself, as so many times be- 
fore, under the mighty shadow of Mr. 
Cleveland’s name, referring to a techni- 
cally similar but practically very differ- 
ent pension order of his, and also to one 
of Pregident McKinley’s. But the dates 
are significant. Mr. Cleveland’s order 
was issued in 1893, and McKinley’s in 
1897—that is, three years instead of sev: 
en months before an election. Roose- 
velt’s order was nothing but a bit of 
campaign strategy. The Grand Army 
was threatening. Not content with hav- 
ing forced Roosevelt to throw Commis- 
sioner Evans to the pension wolves, it 
insisted upon further proof of anxiety 
for the soldier vote. The pension order 
was the result. A bold act of executive 
usurpation, it was besides an open bid 
for votes, on terms and by means 
that a scrupulous and inflexible Presi- 
dent would have scorned. 


GRAFT, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE. 


Graft is the pertinent topic which 
Representative Robert Baker of Brook- 
lyn discusses in the September issue of 
the Arena. He plainly thinks that his 
exemplary behavior in returning rail- 
way passes entitles him to speak with 
both authority and feeling. The article, 
though interesting, loses in force be- 
cause Mr. Baker spreads himself thin 
over a large area. He denounces the 
various forms of graft to which office- 
holders and Government contractors are 
addicted; he passes swift and severe 
judgment upon the private citizen who 
tries to “work” the Government—Feder- 
al, State, or Municipal—for special fa- 
vors; he is equally emphatic in his con- 
demnation of corporations—say, railway 
and express companies—which, by offer- 
ing secret rates to pet customers, grant 
them an advantage over rivals; and he 
makes havoc of those who water stock 
and promote swindling enterprises. He 
has his fling at so many different kinds 
of rascality, and mixes them up so im- 
partially, that the reader carries away 
a rather confused impression that the 
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year 1904 is, as South deseribed the year 
1660, “the grand epoch of falsehood as 
well as debauchery.” 

It is, however, worth while to detach 
from his general indictment of the age 
in which he lives some of his more 
significant charges against the corrup- 
ters of government. These villains fall 
into two classes: the plain, vulgar 
thieves, who evade or break the laws; 
and the schemers who buy, directly or 
indirectly, special legislation under 
shelter of which they fatten. In the first 
class are the men, like August W. 
Machen and George W. Beavers, who 
have been defrauding the Postal De- 
partment. Their operations have more 
than once been described in our col- 
umns; and in the last issue of McClure’s 
William Allen White has, in a much- 
debated article, reviewed their whole ca- 
reer of crime. Although honest people 
cannot hold two opinions about their 
conduct, Mr. White says quite bluntly, 
“Official Washington knew their power 
and presumed they were stealing, and 
official Washington honored them’’; for 
“the man who is making ‘easy money’ 
off the Government is looked up to with 
a kind of envious respect.”’ In this cyn- 
ical opinion of the official conscience 
Congressman Baker concurs, for he re- 
gards the postal revelations as the mere 
little surface outcropping of a rich and 
inexhaustible vein. 

This fact, indeed, may explain why 
the Republicans, fearful of an appalling 
disclosure of knavery, succeeded in stav- 
ing off a general round-up of the rogues. 
Senator Lodge held off the hounds by 
pompously promising a full investiga- 
tion “in our own time and our own 
way”; but his own time turns out to 
be never. On the floor of the House 
and in responsible public prints the 
charge was openly made that the rail- 
way mail service was rotten from top 
to bottom; and yet the Republicans dar- 
ed not put in the probe. Mr. Baker very 
properly, then, returns to the attack 
upon “those greater criminals who, 
through collusion with higher officials 
and party chiefs, have taken from the 
Treasury millions every year in exces- 
sive mail-transportation payments.” He 
adds the specification that “six millions 
are appropriated for rental of mail-cars 
at a cost equal to the original cost of 
the car, many being over twenty years 
old.” In this accusation Mr. Baker, the 
Democrat, is heartily backed by William 
Allen White, Republican and ardent 
eulogist of President Rooseveit: 

“Railroad officials, who connive with Con- 
gressmen to carry tons of franked Congres- 
sional mail up and down their railroads 
during weighing time, to increase the bills 
against the Government, get restless when 
a man so powerful as August W. Machen 
has a penitentiary sentence in front of him 


— thirteen untried indictments behind 
m.”’ 


This uneasiness, however, has been 
groundless, for the Republicans refused 
to prise up the lid that conceals these 


Mr. 
hunter 


Roosevelt, the dauntiess 
of tamely 
acquiesced in the party programme of 
smothering the facts, and did not even 
make such an investigation as lay in 
the power of the Administration, inde- 
pendent of Congress. For what he did 
in bringing wrong-doers to justice he 
deserves praise; but more than one ad- 
mirer of his quenchless energy is puz- 
zied to know why his hand was stayed, 
why it never struck those “higher offi 
cials and party chiefs.” 


iniquities. 


and resolute rascals, 


At the head of those who procure laws 
under which may plunder 
comparative safety, are the public-ser 
vice corporations and the beneficiaries 
of the tariff. 6: regard to the corpora- 
tions, Mr. Baker makes the sweeping 
statement: “There is not a ciean page 
in their whole hisiory; it has been one 
of long-continued, persistent bribery.” 
When one recalls the scandals in regard 
to street railway3, electric lighting, gas, 
and water companies that have biacken- 
ed the annals of municipal and State 
legislatures in New York and every oth- 
er commonweaith in this country, one 
must admit thut Mr. Baker’s arraign- 
ment has only too much support in fact 
In this dirty business both parties are 
equally guilty; both Republicans and 
Democrats have been equally eager for 
a share of the loot..In New York, Croker 
and Platt, the ‘Tammany tough and the 
moral rural Resublican, have conspir- 
ed to pillage the people. Neither the pot 
nor the kettle can call names. 


they with 


The Republicans, however, must bear 
the odium of the tariff. They have fram- 
ed the schedules; they have ‘fried the 
fat’; they have taken pay for legislation 
in campaign funds, and have defiantly as- 
serted that this legalized robbery of the 
many for the benefit’ of the few is the 
bulwark of national prosperity. Never 
was there a more glaring falsehbod. It 
would be as sane to declare that defal- 
cation is the basic principle of sound 
banking, cheating the life of trade, 
hypocrisy the soul of religion, adultery 
the binding cement of wholesome fam- 
ily life. 

The tariff grafting is a wholesale oper- 
ation, compared with which the pecula- 
tions of a few hundred thousand dollars 
in the Postal Department are mere pet- 
ty larceny. The poison of that “Protec- 
tion” which filches from millions for the 
sake of enriching the chosen thousands 
runs through all the arteries of state, 
and breaks out in our reckless and venal 
extravagance. The contagion of corrup- 
tion spreads from the senatorial advo- 
cate of special interests down to the 
humblest ward-worker and district cap- 
tain in the obseurest corner of the coun- 
try. Through ’men like Gorman it in- 
fects and destroys even the sound tissue 
of the Opposition. For this reason, 
then, the Democratic party, If true to 
its mission, must wage now and in the 
days to come an uncompromising and 
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reform. The 
campaign of 
education, must gather and compact 
into a fighting army all who hold as 
the cardinal article of their polittcal 
creed that saying of John Bright's. 
“There is nothing in public affairs that 
tends more to make men dishonest than 
the system o It was so in 
this country before our free-trade era; 
it is so now in the United States.” 


tariff 
a 


relentless war Vor 


leaders must organize 


Protection. 


A TWO-WORLD EXHIBITION OF 
PAINTING. 
A number of American collectors 


have fallen upon the singularly happy 
idea of exhibiting side by side a hun- 
dred of American with a hun- 
dred of the best European pictures, For 
this purpose an has been 
formed, including a remarkable list of 
patrons of art; the Fine Arts building 
at Fifty-seventh Street has been hired 
for the late fall and early winter; and 
a provisional list of nineteenth-century 
masterpieces has been made. Living art- 
ists will not be excluded, though natur- 
ally those whose fame is generally ad- 
mitted will be most fully represented. 
Certain limitations are imposed also by 
the nature of the material and by the 
prudence of the committee. Obviously, 
no comparison of mural painting is pos- 
portraits as such are excluded. 
The show, then, will consist chiefly of 
landscapes and marines—-the most char- 
acteristic product of the century just 
past, with figure pieces in a subordinate 
position. Within these limits Chair- 
man John Harsen Rhoades, and Mr. Wil- 
liam T. Evans—whose part has been as 
prominent in the invention of the idea 
as it will be in its execution—and their 
associates mean to hang only the beat 
examples that may be had. And such 
may easily be got without going beyond 
the galleries of the gentlemen immedi 
ately interested in the project. 

It is no new thing, of course, for 
American paintings to be hung with fine 
European pictures. The Salons and the 
British societies; the International Ex- 
hibitions of Munich, Venice, Philadel- 
phia, and Pittsburgh; even the current 
exhibitions of the dealers and, too rare- 
ly, the walls of our private houses have 
accustomed us to pass rapidly from the 
art of the New to that of the Old World. 
But it is fair to say that the compari- 
son will never have been so complete 
and so insistent as it must be in this 
exhibition of two hundred masterpieces. 
We do not know the plans of the com- 
mittee in detail, but the imagination 
readily supplies happy juxtapositions. - 
Fancy the choicest of Winslow Homer's 
marines, for example, alternated with 
the best of Courbet, and, for the sake of 
contrast, one of Monet's finest studies 
of moving water. Think what combina- 
tions could be wrought about I[nness, 
following him chronologically, by se 


the best 


association 


sible; 
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lections from Francais, Harpignies, 
Laubigny, and Rousseau. Between the 
Homer Martins would naturally be in- 
terpolated the tonalists, Corot, Cazin, 
with Sisley perhaps at the end. Wyant 
at one end of his career might fairly. 
challenge comparison with Michel; at 
the other, with the landscapes of Millet. 
Preéstablisbed harmonies would be 
found between Mr. La Farge and Dela- 
croix and Watts. Mr. Tryon’s delicate 
art would call for a variety of gallery 
mates, of which William Maris, Cha- 
vannes in landscape, seem prescribed, 
while Millet’s “The Sheepfold,” in Mr. 
Henry Walters’s collection at Baltimore, 
could hang only beside one of Mr. Try- 
on’s later versions of moonlit land- 
scape. 

Already the intention of this novel 
exhibition will be apparent. Based in 
part upon a patriotic pride in American 
art, it waives the provincialism that 
usually goes with such confidence. For 
there is humility as well as pride in the 
attempt to measure a national art by 
international standards. The gentle- 
man who hangs his favorite Inness be- 
side a superb Kousseau accepts a haz- 
ardous comparison by which his picture 
must stand or fall. And, in fact, this 
exhibition, which cannot fail to afford 
pleasure to the tost casual art-lover, is 
really significant, because it will fur- 
nish compactly the data for a just esti- 
mate of American painting. If, as most 
of the European critics reiterate unfeel- 
ingly, our painting is merely a clever 
reflection of the schools of Paris, that 
fact cannot fail to be demonstrated 
when the alleged originals are in sight. 
If, as is rather foolishly maintained (it 
seems to us), we enjoy a technical su- 
periority over the Old World, combined 
with inferiority of substance, that in- 
dictment will ve fully proved. If, on 
the other hand, there has been and is 
a specific American quality in men as 
different, say, as George Fuller and Mr. 
Blashfield, we shall learn wherein this 
vaguely divined Americanism consists. 
If it be true, as the youngest of our 
painters maintain with no little ener- 
gy, that all the artists born before the 
seventies have suffered from congenital 
anemia, why, the symptoms of this 
malady will surely be recognized in the 
presence of the most robust work of the 
‘French, Belgian, and Dutch schools. 

These and other considerations com- 
bine to make the two-world exhibition 
a very important event. It cannot fail 
to bring about a juster, we believe, a 
higher, appreciation of American art; 
it may very likely modify its future 
course, for the lessons of such a com- 
parative show are of a-kind to which 
self-flattery itself can hardly turn a deaf 
ear, Finally, since the affair is wholly 
in the hands of laymen, it will give our 
artists a chance to see themselves as 
others—in this case, very competent 
judges—see them, The money proceeds 





of the exhibition will go tu the Ortho- 
pedic Hospital. , 


RESEARCH COURSES AT OXFORD. 


A volunteer committee of Oxford pro- 
fessors and fellows has issued unfi- 
cially a pamphlet entitled ‘Oxford Uni- 
versity: Programme of Special Studies 
for the Academical Year 1904-5, to- 
gether with some account of opportuui- 
ties for special work or research exist- 
ing in the University’ (The Clarendon 
Press). This publication shows at least 
a hospitable sentiment towards re- 
search; it is an expression of that libere] 
tendency which established the honor 
courses in modern literature, and re- 
laxed somewhat the stringent require- 
ments for foreign candidates for the 
bachelor’s degree. The list of higher 
courses presented is in some respects 
remarkable for its richness; in others, 
no less surprising for inequality and 
lack of coérdination. Oxford still lacks 
what a German, French, Scandinavian, 
or Italian university would regard as 
a reasonably equipped faculty of phil: 
osophy. On the other hand, it offers ex- 
traordinary facilities in many Jdepart- 
ments for those maturer students to 
whom this pamphlet is an overture. 

At the outset it should be said that, 
unlike most modern universities, no- 
thing like a curriculum is planned. In- 
deed, no higher degrees are offered in 
course—for the Oxford B.Sc. and B.Litr. 
hardly deserve that rating. Except for 
the very scanty provision of university 
lectures and exercises, the “special 
courses” are simply those which are 
thrown open as a matter of courtesy 
and public spirit by learned members 
of the several colleges. There is, how- 
ever, a frequent proffer of “supervision,” 
the value of which only those who have 
experienced the habitual generosity of 
Oxford scholarship can adequately ap- 
preciate. The formal machinery of re- 
search is mostly lacking; the word 
seminar occurs just once (in the Geo- 
graphical Department), and presumably 
the thing is rare also, Evidently, Ox- 
ford not only is not a degree shop, but 
it is not a place to which a hopeful 
bachelor could honestly be advised to 
go on the chance of developing a voca- 
tion on the spot. There is no proce3s 
by which all sorts and conditions of 
graduates may be signed, sealed, and de- 
livered as contributors to the sum of 
human knowledge. 

Probably there will be no disposition 
to press such a consummation. Oxford, 
although she lacks the inspiration of a 
striving band of doctorandi, has no mean 
substitute in her resident fellows and in 
the best of the aspirants for honors. 
Though there is little or no forced re- 
search on the Isis, there is no stagna- 
tion either in a community including, 
among those who come first to mind 
Professors Schiller and Caird, in phil- 





osophy; Robinson Ellis in Latin; Prin- 
cipal Moore in Dante; Sweet and Napier 
in English philology; Cheyne and 
Driver in Semities; J. Rhys in Cel- 
tic languages; Sayce in Assyriology— 
not to go beyond the faculty of phil- 
osophy and letters. But here the great 
discrepancy between the departments 
should be noted. In philosophy more 
than forty courses are open—an embar- 
rassment of choice. You may study the 
early books of Aristotle’s Ethics under 
any one of three dons; Bacon or Kant, 
with an alternative of instructors; logic 
in from one to half a dozen courses. Such 
a prospect is not for the urtutored seek- 
er after the minimum of metaphysics 
that will absolve a degree; to find one’s 
own among the Oxford philosophers one 
should be a very gourmet of ethics. In 
line with Oxford tradition, there is a sim- 
ilar though smaller display of courses in 
the classical languages and in history, 
while, generally speaking, the natural 
sciences offer comparatively a small 
showing of opportunities. One notes, in 
contrast to the general literary tendency 
of the lectures on the classics, a perhaps 
excessively philological leaning in the 
teaching of modern languages, which 
suggests that the honors course in this 
subject is not really naturalized, and 
hints that Mr. Churton Collins’s rather 
vociferous criticism of this school was in 
part at least well grounded. 

The scholars who thus advertise the 
facilities offered to advanced students 
at Oxford are frank enough to say that 
these seekers after knowledge must be 
able to find their own way about. This 
is easily to be inferred from the advice 
that, “generally speaking, paper work [in 
our academic jargon, seminary reports] 
: takes the form of essays rather 
of set pieces of work.” This is fair 
warning that the Oxford professors do 
not supply leading-strings for infant in- 
vestigators who do not yet know their 
own minds. 

On the whole, the invitation of th 
University is offered chiefly to advanced 
students. Only those who have them- 
selves and their purposes of investigation 
reasonably well in hand are likely to 
profit by graduate study at Oxford. 
Such students will meet with the most 
unaffected cordiality, in both academic 
and personal relations. They will be 
treated rather as younger colleagues 
than as pupils. It is possible that Ox- 
ford must, with the other universities, 
move on towards the regimentation of 
all studies; but for a time one would 
be glad to see her gradually drawing in 
an élite of young investigators, and set- 
tling her freer methods against the in- 
creasing formalism of the other great 
schools. It may not be superfluous to 


add that, while there is a very mini- 
mum of the snobbery of wealth at Ox- 
ford, the scale of living is higher than 
that of an American, and @ fortiori, the 
‘ Continental universities; nor is that 
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economy which may be so tolerable and 
even amusing on the Spree or the Seine 
even comfortable on the Isis. The Ox- 
ford graduate student will fail to get 
the best out of his experience unless he 
is of the happy middle condition between 
poverty and riches. 


PRUSSIAN OWNERSHIP OF COAL 


MINES. 


The attempt of the Prussian Govern- 
ment to add another to its numerous 
coal mines has met with a severe check, 
if not with a final defeat. At a meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the great Hi- 
bernia mine, held at Diisseldorf, the 
Government’s bid for the property was 
rejected by an overwhelming vote. With 
more than two-thirds of the stock rep- 
resented, the Government and its ally, 
the Bank of Dresden, polled only two 
and a half millions, while their oppo- 
nents voted shares valued at more than 
29 millions of marks. Then, as if to 
make the Government reverse the more 
hopeless, a six and one-half million in- 
crease of the stock was decreed, very 
little of which will be allowed to find 
its way into the hands of those who fa- 
vor Government ownership. Naturally, 
the opponents of the sale are jubilant. 
In their opinion the real desire of the 
Prussian Minister of Commerce and In- 
dustry, Herr Moller, is to acquire all 
the large coal mines in Rhenish West- 
phalia, the most important group in the 
entire kingdom. 

Newspapers like the Deutsche Tages- 
zeitung, and individuals that favor na- 
tionalization, will not, however, accept 
the defeat as final. The above organ of 
the Agrarians declares that the Govern- 
ment will not be balked, and intimates 
that there are other and surer ways of 
accomplishing its end than by the pur- 
chase of a majority of the shares. By 
this it can mean only legislation against 
the Coal Trust or a condemnation of 
the mines, on the ground of the general 
welfare. It unhesitatingly avers that 
-nationalization must come some day, 
and its opinion is of considerable impor- 
tance because of the friendly relations 
of the Agrarians to the Government, as 
evidenced by the latter’s readiness to 
sell coal to the farmers’ associations at 
a lower rate than the Trust will give 
them. Even so liberal a newspaper as 
the Frankfurter Zeitung, perhaps the 
most weighty in Germany, which is cer- 
tainly beyond all governmental infiu- 
ences, declines to believe that the stock- 
holders’ vote is final. A financial crisis 
or hard times might, it thinks, induce 
the owners of the Hibernia to part with 
their property, and on less favorable 
terms, It has heartily approved Herr 


Mdller’s plan. 

From the American point of view, the 
most interesting phase of this situation 
lies in the announcement that the Gov- 
ernment’s action was based on fear of a 





dangerous private monopoly. This the 
semi-official Politische Nachrichten of 
Berlin very clearly intimates. The Gov- 
ernment’s original aim, as set forth in 
the inspired press, was to assure itself 
a sufficient supply of coal for its rail- 
roads and for military purposes, and also 
to become a member of the Rhenish- 
Westphalian Coal Syndicate. As it in- 
vestigated the situation, it found that the 
Trust’s influence had grown very rapid- 
ly; that it had absorbed all the small 
mines which had hitherto acted as a 
check upon its operations; that it was 
supreme in its field, and meditated incur- 
sions into other and related industries. 
The Government then decided that the 
general welfare was a further and more 
cogent reason for its entering into com- 
petition with the syndicate. The deci- 
sion is noteworthy, since this is the first 
time that the Government has admitted 
the danger of a monopoly of any indus- 
try. 

It is not, of course, the first time that 
Prussia has taken a step towards State 
ownership. The control of railroads and 
telegraphs was assumed long ago, and it 
has owned coal mines in the Saar dis- 
trict and in upper Silesia for many years. 
Hitherto other considerations than a fear 
of the Trusts have guided such invest< 
ments. As in this country, the steal) 
industrial combinations seem to be do- 
ing the work of State Socialism far =| 
ter and far more rapidly than its avowe 
advocates ever dreamed. The coal strike 
of two years ago revealed to our public 
the practical monopoly of the Pennsyl- 
vania coal fields. As in monarchical Ger- 
many, the thought which then presented 
itself to many minds in this republic was 
yovernment ownership and_ control, 
even though we had no such excuse az 
the national ownership of railroads. In 
his letter of acceptance, President Roose- 
velt says that it was his interference 
which alone prevented the movement 
from becoming too “irresistible” for even 
his unchanging “principles.” 

Fortunately, in this country the work- 
ing of statutory and economic laws has 
shown and will continue to show the 
needlessness of a plunge into Socialism. 
In Germany the possibility of a resort to 
legal control seems for the moment all 
but forgotten. Her editors see the State 
fighting the great combination of capital 
in Westphalia and coming out second 
best. They see ministers and chancel- 
lors taking orders from manufacturers 
or Agrarians in Landtag or Reichstag, 
and they ask, in despair, what is to be 
the fate of the consumer and the individ- 
ual? They remember that the Govern- 
ment itself has helped into being the 
Coal and Steel Trusts which now terrify 
the very ministers who were the fairy 
godmothers when these infants were’ 
born, and praised them so highly but the 
other day, when they were growing to 
their full strength. Only the Frankfur- 
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for a revision of the laws bearing on 
coal mining. The rest of the press af- 
fects, like the Berlin Tagebiatt, to pe- 
lieve that the decisive conflict between 
the State and the capitalistic forces has 
not yet begun, or urges the Government 
on to further attempts to obtain control 
not only of the Hibernia but of all pri- 
vate mines, in order to avenge its defeat 
and to prove that the final arbitrament 
rests with itself and not with the capi- 
talists who defy it. 


DANIEL WILLARD FISKE. 


The life of Willard Fiske, who died very 
suddenly at Frankfort on September 18, was 
like 


a well-rounded sonnet in which the 
last line echoes the first. His most recent 
bibliographic labor was expended upon a 
work in two volumes, yet to appear, en- 
titled ‘Chess in Iceland and in Icelandic 


Literature, with Historical Notes on Other 
Table Games.’ Even as a 
Hamilton College, in the late forties, 
resolved forfeit the remainder of the 
course that he might go abroad and study 
the Scandinavian languages 


sophomore at 


he 
to 


in Copenhagen 
with Rafn, in Upsala for two years at the 
University, his true Alma Mater. From 1852 
to 1859 he at the Astor LJi- 
brary in this city, and began making the 
Icelandic collection which is now possibly 


was assistant 


the largest and completest in the world. 
Meanwhile, in 1857, he took part in the 
tournament of the American Chess Con- 


gress in New York, and edited its ‘Book.’ 

When his relations with the Nation first 
began (in 1874) he still preoccupied 
with Icelandic, and not till some years later 
did he reveal his in 
ing a Petrarch ultimately 
to be, like the Icelandic, one of the fore- 
most extant. Thereafter, the two passions 
were fostered together, and in his catholic 
library Heine's answering “Pine 
Palm” was realized In 1886 he 
engaged upon a list of books print- 
ed in Iceland supplementary to Lidder- 
dale’s for the British Museum, and he con- 
trived in the winter of 1888-9 to get out a 
second supplement. That winter was spent 
in Egypt, and he all but finished there a 
side task, an index to Spitta Bey’s Modern 
Arabic Grammar. A new enterprise now 
fired his imagination and enlisted his lib 
eral propaganda, namely, a Romanized al- 
phabet for the development of the 
quial Egyptian. To this end he prepared a 
Primer and a postal gazeticer. August, 
1889, he wrote to us: 


was 


new interest form- 


collection, 


and 
was 


collo- 


In 


“I am greatly interested in a new move- 
ment going on in Egypt—-a movement which 
seems to me to give good hope of an ex- 
tended Saracenic revival. It grows out of 
the anti-Darwinian difficulty at Beirut, 
some few years back. It now has at Cairo 
a monthly scientific organ (very like the 
Popular Science Monthly), a monthly lit- 
erary organ (in which the doctors of the 
Moslem university of El-Azhur write arti- 
cles which are printed side by side with 
those of Christian Arabs), and a daily, the 
largest and best printed in the Arabic 
tongue. In the editorial rooms of the scien- 
tific journal I saw a library of some 5,000 
volumes, English, French, and Germans.” 


This was wholly characteristic of Mr. 
Fiske’s ability to sympathize with his en- 
vironment. It was exemplified again in his 





ter Zeitung and one or two others call 


using an enforced stay in Switzerland tn 
gathering up with great rapidity a unique 
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collection of text-books and other works in 
the various Swiss dialects, which he then 
presented to Cornell University, as he also 
presented the great Dante collection raised 
with like promptitude. 

The period following his connection with 
the Astor Library saw some fumbling for a 
settled vocation. In 1859-60 he was secre- 
tary of the American Geographical Society. 
In 1861-62 he was attached to the American 
Legation at Vienna, under Motley. Journal- 
ism in Syracuse and in Hartford occupied 
him from 1864 to 1868, when he was called 
to Cornell as professor of Northern Euro- 
pean languages and University librarian. In 
1879 he paid his first visit to Iceland, where 
he was well known and received a real ova- 
tion. In the following year he married Miss 
Jennie McGraw, the wealthy daughter of 
one of the chief pillars of Cornell, who un- 
happily was taken from him in the follow- 
ing year. Meanwhile, differences much to 
be regretted arose between himself and the 
Trustees of the University, and led to a suit 
involving the beneficent will of his wife, 
with such interruption of friendly rela- 
tions that he definitively fixed his residence 
abroad, and transferred his two precious 
collections to Florence, Italy, at first oc- 
cupying the late home of George P. Marsh, 
in the Villa Forini, Porta alla Croce, 
and afterwards purchasing the Villa 
Landor, once the haunt of Walter Sav- 
age Landor, and more or less authen- 
tically associated with the scene of the 
Decameron. Here he dispensed a lavish 
hospitality to Americans, English, Italians, 
persons of every nationality, resident 
or sojourning, and pursued his biblio- 
graphical work with a_ feverish  in- 
dustry, stimulated by his uncertain health. 
He was long a valetudinarian, and his 
death will not surprise his intimate ac- 
quaintance. After all, with too little care 
of his body, he surpassed the age of seven- 
ty, having been born at Bllisburg, Jeffer- 
son County, New York, on November li; 
1831. 

Mr. Fiske’s nature was essentially mod- 
est, simple, and trustful, ardent, persistent, 
generous—in his day of small things as in 
his prosperity; and his attachments 
were deep and lasting. Some of the 
closest of these were for ex-President An- 
drew D. White of Cornell, the late Charles 
Dudley Warner, the late Eugene Schuyler, 


the late Dean Sage, the late W. J. 
Stillman, and Prof. E. P. Evans, now of 
Munich. The imbroglio with Cornell was 


personal to the Trustees, and unmercenary; 
and, besides the gifts to the Library already 
enumerated, it is the common expectation 


that his Icelandic and Petrarchan col- 
lections will ultimately find their way 
to Ithaca. At that institution he was an 


active promoter of the chapter-house sys- 
tem for Greek-letter societies. Childless 
himself, he had a kindly drawing towards 
youth, Verse was an occasional solace, 
as a privately printed volume evidences. 
Mr. Fiske will be greatly missed, as he was 
much beloved. 


REDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM 
PARTY GOVERNMENT. 


THE OF 


LONDON, September 3, 1904, 
The main object of party government, as 
it exists in England, is to ensure that the 


country shall be governed by the statesmen 
who command the confidence, and in ac- 





cordance with the policy which has gained 
the deliberate assent, of the electors, or 
(to use a received though inaccurate ex- 
pression) of the ‘‘nation.’”’ My purpose in 
this letter is, first, to point out that at 
the present moment our English party sys- 
tem fails, or is likely to fail, in the at- 
tainment of its main object, and next to 
show that this failure arises mainly from 
permanent causes, the existence whereof 
shakes one’s faith in the whole party sys- 
tem. 

(1.) The system has at this moment 
broken down, or, at best, is on the point of 
a breakdown. 

Consider, for a moment, the position of a 
free-trade Unionist—that is, of a man who 
is both a strenuous opponent of home rule 
and a believer in free trade. Such a per- 
son—and there are thousands of such Eng- 
lishmen—is in a difficult position. The 
Ministry, indeed, and its supporters, guid- 
ed nominally by Mr. Balfour, but deeply in- 
fluenced by Mr. Chamberlain, are strong 
Unionists; but then they are also for the 
most part protectionists. The Oppos:tion, 
led nominally at any rate by Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, consists of men who are free 
traders, but are certainly not Unionists and 
will assuredly not carry out the policy of 
Unionism, At every election our free-trade 
Unionist is, then, placed between the horns 
of this dilemma: if he votes for an Oppo- 
sition candidate he imperils Unionism; if 
he votes for an adherent of the Ministry he 
imperils free trade. 

What makes the difficulties of a Liberal 
Unionist worth consideration is that, owing 
to a peculiar combination of circumstances, 
the nation stands, or is likely to stand, in 
the same position as that occupied by every 
free-trade Unionist. The majority of the 
electors have, it is certain, not forsaken 
the policy of maintaining the Union with 
Ireland. It is in the highest degree prob- 
able that they still adhere to the principles 
of free trade, at any rate as regards any 
taxation which threatens to raise the price 
of corn. But if this be anything like a 
true account of the actual situation, how 
can it be hoped that, at the next general 
election, the will of the nation will obtain 
recognition? If ministers obtain a majority, 
the maintenance of the Union will, one may 
hope, be secured, but encouragement will 
assuredly be given to the policy of pro- 
tection; if the Opposition should be vic- 
torious, the attack on free trade will be 
repelled, the maintenance of the Un‘on 
with Ireland will become a matter of ex- 
treme difficulty, the promotion of a really 
Unionist policy will be all but an impos- 
sibility. No one seriously believes that if 
Mr. Morley becomes again Irish secretary, 
the so-called Crimes Act will, if the neces- 
sity arise, be used for the maintenance of 
law and order. If, then, the object of party 
government is to give expression in Par- 
liament to the will of the nation, the party 
system is at this very moment—to state the 
matter in the most moderate terms—on the 
point of breaking down. 

(2.) This breakdown, or collapse, is due 
not to merely transitory circumstances, but 
to permanent causes. 

This assertion will be denied by many 
Englishmen far better acquainted than my- 
self with the details of public life. The 


prime minister's position and his intellec. 
tual peculiarities, Mr. Chamberlain's con- 
version to the doctrines of protection, the 





tardy action of the Duke of Devonshire—the 
conduct, in short, of individual statesmen— 
are, it will be argued, the accidents which 
have produced the present political situa- 
tion, nor can any sane man doubt that 
the interests, the prejudices, and the pe- 
culiarities of politicians do tell for a great 
deal in public life; but the course of large 
movements is, we may feel sure, governed 
in the long run by general causes. If Glad- 
stone had permanently retired from public 
life in 1874, we might not have witnessed 
in 1886 the startling transformation of Eng- 
lish Liberals into home rulers; but an out- 
sider who looks back over the events of 
the last eighteen or twenty years, must feel 
sure that, sooner or later, some Engl sh 
statesman would have perceived the party 
advantages and have convinced himself of 
the public benefit to be derived from an al- 
liance between some English party and the 
Irish Nationalists. It is more than pos- 
sible that, if Mr. Chamberlain had never 
become secretary of state for the colonies, 
English elections might not at the present 
moment be determined by the belief or dis- 
belief of the voters in so-called fiscal re- 
form. But any student who, having noted 
the course of opinion during the last thirty 
years, has traced the gradual decline of the 
old faith in laissez-faire, and has realized 
the close affinity between Socialism and 
protection, will hardly doubt that, by this 
time, some leading statesman would have 
pressed upon the country the revival of a 
protective policy. However this may be, it 
will be found that the proper working of 
the party system depends on certain con- 
ditions or assumptions, and that the break- 
down of that system is due in great part 
to the failure of these conditions. 

Among these necessary conditions the 
most essential are the existence of two, 
and if possible not more than two, parties, 
each of which holds a definite and opposed 
political faith, and a faith wide enough to 
cover all the main fields of national policy; 
the support by the nation—or, to use a cur- 
rent expression, by public opinion—of one 
or other of these creeds; the maintenance 
of a tacit understanding that the two par- 
ties which divide the country are each of 
them prepared to acquiesce and bow to 
the final decision of the nation, and are at 
any rate loyal to the fundamental insti- 
tutions of the country. Though the exist- 
ence of these among other conditions is al- 
ways assumed by the apologists for the 
party system, the assumption is never 
more than approximately true. No party is 
at any time provided with a completely 
coherent creed. It is never true that there 
is complete agreement between the whole, 
even of the leaders, of a given party. Praed’s 
lines: 

“I think that some men loathe the schemes their 
dearest friends are planning, 

That Mr. Hume hates Mr. Brougham much more 
than Mr, Canning,’’ 

are still remembered after more than seven- 

ty years from the time when they were 

written, because satire aimed at the politi- 

clans of 1830 or 1832 applies in its essence 

to English politicians of every generation. 

It is never, again, the case that public 
opinion supports any party with anything 
like absolute unanimity. Public opinion is 
itself to a certain extent a political fic- 
tion. On many matters, and those matters 
of importance, the public have often noopin- 
jon at all, and on others opinion may be 
hopelessly divided. Nor can we ever assert 
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that all persons interested in politics are 
prepared loyally to obey the will of the ma- 
jority. Among partisans there will always 
be found fanatics who are virtually revo- 
lutionists, and are prepared in one shape 
or another to disobey or defy laws which 
do not meet with their approval. The as- 
sumption, however, that the conditions 
needed for the fair working of the party 
system are in existence, is at times sub- 
stantially true. Between 1830 and 1850, for 
example, or even we may say till 1868, To- 
ries and Whigs, or Conservatives and Libe- 
rals, were divided from each other, speak- 
ing broadly, on the definite issue, whether it 
was or was not expedient to withstand the 
progress of democracy. And this difference 
told in one form or another upon the an- 
sewer to every question which affected na- 
tional policy. There existed two distinct 
political creeds, to either of which a man 
could honestly and consistently adhere. Be- 
tween 1867 and 1885 both parties promoted 
or acquiesced in the establishment of house- 
hold suffrage. Resistance to democratic gov- 
ernment came to an end, the Tory democrat 
made his appearance, the whole aspect of 
English politics underwent a change. This 
change, be it added, coincided with a much 
wider though less noticed reyolution. Faith 
in laissez-faire, great and substantial as 
have been its triumphs, began to suffer an 
eclipse, and the decline in the power of 
Benthamite Liberalism was of necessity an 
advance towards Socialism. The definite old 
political creeds had: vanished, though their 
disappearance was for a long time conceal- 
ed by the maintenance of all party names 
and formulas. Does any one who looks at 
facts and not at names believe that among 
the so-called Tories or the so-called Libe- 
rals of to-day there is to be found the kind 
of definite political faith needed for the 
working of party government? The current 
political terms of the day—Unionism, Fis- 
cal Reform, Disestablishment, Imperialism, 
Passive Resistance, the Labor Party, and a 
lot more of similar expressions—bear wit- 
ness to the real state of facts. 

The political world is cut through and 
through by cross-divisions. A man may be 
a democrat and a protectionist, he may be 
an imperialist and a free trader, he may 
equally well be an imperialist and a protec- 
tionist, or, while the most ardent advocate 
of freedom of trade, may be cpposed to free- 
dom of every other kind, and the fervent 
defender of everything tending to exalt tae 
influence of the Church or the clergy. And 
cross-divisions of this kind are not pecu- 
liar to men actively engaged in public life; 
they exist as much among the electors as 
among the members of Parliament by whom 
the electors are represented. Nor does it 
seem at all likely that a definite political 
creed which one party uplfolds and another 
assails as a whole, admits of reéstablish- 
ment. The spread of education among the 
masses of the people, the diversified inter- 
ests of modern life, and the complication 
of modern civilization all oppose the for- 
mation, either among politicians or among 
the public, of coherent and systematic creeds 
the dogmas of which may apply to all the 
main concerns of the nation. The inconsis- 
tencies of public men represent at bottom 
nothing eise than the fluctuation or uncer- 
tainty of public opinion. 

But the necessary disappearance of true 
party creeds has more than one result. Par- 
ties, in the first place, turn into factions; 
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in the 
genuine 
ain exaggerated 
dangerous, influence; and thus 
home rulers, trade-unionists, 
clerical zealots, passive-resisters, or anti- 
vaccinationists, obtain a power to which 
they no legitimate The 
potism of the minority becomes at least as 


small bodies, 
with 


second place, who pur 


sue enthusiasm some single 


object, att and therefore 
temperance 


reformers, 


have right. des- 
real and certainly as pressing a danger as 
the tyranny of the majority. The tacit un- 
derstanding, in the last place, that 
shall bow to the the 
and must be loyal to the fundamental insti- 


every 
party will of nation 
tutions of the country, ceases to command 
respect. This is a matter which admits of 
ample illustration; but here let me content 
myself with a mere reference to the devel- 
opment during the last thirty years of par- 
liamentary obstruction. Such obstruction 
is at bottom than moral re- 
bellion against the authority of the nation, 
but it bids fair recognized 
parliamentary warfare, and a 
of which the mem- 


less 


nothing 
to become a 
of 
weapon, let it be added, 
bers of every party will, as suits the in- 
terests of partisanship, in turn denounce 
and applaud the employment. 

If the party system in England has at this 
moment broken down, and fails to secure 
that supremacy of the nation which it is 
intended to promote, and if this breakdown 
is due not to the accidents of to-day, but to 
permanent causes, we.have before us some- 
thing very like the reductio ad absurdum of 
party government. AN OBSERVER. 


weapon 


THE PRINCESS DES URSINS. 


PaARIs, September 1, 1904. 

The present Duke de la Trémoille has 
made very important contributions to his- 
torical science. He has published, at his 
own expense, several collections of letters 
taken from his very rich archives, and the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Fine Arts has 
very justly given him the title of Académi- 
cien libre. His latest publication consists 
of four beautiful ociavo volumes, contain- 
ing the correspondence of the famous Prin- 
cess des Ursins, who was born La Trémoille. 
The Duke de la Trémoille seems always to 
have avoided publicity with as much care 
as others look for it; his books are given 
by him to his personal friends and to great 
libraries; they are printed with so much 
luxury that they could hardly find many 
purchasers in the shops. The four volumes 
of the Correspondence of Madame des Ur- 
sins have been printed at Nantes, at the 
printing-office of Emile Grimaud, and do 
great honor to this provincial printer. 

Anne-Marie de la Trémoille-Noirmous- 
tier had a very romantic life. She was 
married first in 1659 to Adrien Blaise de 
Taileyrand, who was called the Prince de 
Chalais and had to leave Paris after a 
famous duel in 1666. He fled to Périgord, to 


Spain, and afterwards to Italy. On the 
point of taking service with the republic 
of Venice, he died in 1670. His wife was 


at the time in Rome; she had many friends 
there, amonggothers the Duke de Brac- 
ciano, of the house of Orsini, who married 
her in 1675. 

“The new spouse,’ says Saint-Simon, in 
his inedited works (Duchés Heteints), “was 
handsome and young, and not unaware of 


it. She was in every way grace itself. 
Nobility; politeness, which charmed even 
more by its measure; a peculiarity of 
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' speech still natural and fluent; an involun- 
tary eloquence which was touching; and 
especially an insinuating manner against 





which there was no defence; an Infinite wit, 
and a mind superior enough to allow it in 
others and not to make show of her own 
a rare talent for adapting herself to others 

all was flowers and perfume with her: 
all attracted people to her with more grace 
even of mind than of body,” etc., etc 
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untranslatable 
istic of him, 


over 
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abundance 


Saint-Simon thus 
traordinary 


which is 


continues ex- 
and 
which 


character and 


is at times almost whelming 


The 


years 


spent several 
kept a little 
good 
to 


Duchess of Bracciano 
in Rome, 
She 


ah 
Bilt 


where 


court not terms 
with her 


without 


was on very 


and went France 
lived 


Versailles 


husband, 
him She 
Paris than at 


there more at 
Madame de Malin 
tenon was afraid of her beauty and of the 
influence she might gain over the King 
her 


dhonneur to the 


by 


her great intelligence and wit. She 


refused to become a dame 


Duchess de Chartres, afterwards Duchess 


d'Orléans, and in consequence lived mors 
and more away from the court. Her in 
come was diminishing. her husband was 
getting old, and she returned to Italy. The 
Duke of Bracciano died soon afterwards 
leaving her nothing but debts She sold 
the Duchy of Bracciano to a nephew of the 
Pope, and changed her name to that of 


Princess des Ursins, which she always bore 


afterwards and under which she is known 
to history. During her journeys she had 
become acquainted in Turin with the two 
Duchesses of Savoy and the Duke. Soon 
after the death of the Duke of Bracciano 
arose the question of the marriage of the 
King of Spain. The King of France and 


M. de Savoie (as the Duke was commonly 
called in France) had to choose a camarera 
mayor. 


“They needed one,” says Saint-Simon, 
“with talent to form the young Princess. 
who was only thirteen years old, w.thout 
m king her disgusted with her manners and 
still less the King of Spain; who would 
know how to amuse them and to unite them 
closer, who would be well inclined towards 
France, on whom our court could count, and 
who would follow its directions. She was 
also to be agreeable to the Court of Turin 
so as to win over the Princess, and, above 
all, it was important that she would not be 
disagreeable to the Spaniards. No Spanish 
lady could fill the principal of these cond 
tions; a Frenchwoman would have revolted 
the Spaniards; the Court of Turin proposed 
the Princess des Ursins, who was quit of a 
husband, and who alone combined all that 
could be desired. Madame de Maintenon 
found it so more than anybody, for it de 
livered her forever from a rival at court 
The affair was soon settled, and Madame 
des Ursins, who could no longer live in 
Rome in the style to which she was accus- 
tomed, fond of power, saw the skies open 
and had not long to wait.’’ 


The Princess conducted the young Prin- 
cess of Savoy to Catalonia, where, on the 
2d of November, 1701, the nuptial ceremony 
took place at Figueira. The King and his 
wife spent the winter in Barcelona; in the 
spring the King left for Naples, and con 
ducted the campaign in Lombardy, the 
Queen meanwhile remaining in Madrid with 
the title of Regent. The real power be- 
longed to the Archbishop of Toledo. Ma- 
dame des Ursins employed her time in de- 
veloping the faculties of the young Queen, 
She carried on a regular correspondence 
with Madame de Maintenon, who, on her 
part, saw constantly the Duchess de Bour- 
gogne, sister of the Queen of Spain. Ma- 
dame des Ursins and Madame 4 


Malnte- 
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non together had in their hands all the 
threads of affairs in the two countries. 

Philip V., the King, was only too much 
disposed to be inspired by trusty advisers. 
Madame des Ursins persuaded Madame de 
Mairtenon that she was herself mostly her 
mouthpiece and her instrument. The Queen 
was very intelligent and agreeable; she 
liked Madame des Ursins, and the King was 
more and more attached to his wife. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon was perfectly satisfied, 
and counted on governing Spain through the 
agency of Madame des Ursins, ‘with the 
same power,” says Saint-Simon, “and the 
same artifices which she used in France, 
where she never seemed to the King to 
meddle with anything, but where, in fact, 
she made him choose or dismiss whomever 
she liked; where she made the ministers 
do anything she pleased; where she seemed 
indifferent to what she really wished, and 
what the King often himself proposed; and 
where she turned out the ministers who 
wanted to shake off this dependency.” 

Madame des Ursins could not have found a 
better model. She had one advantage over 
Madame de Maintenon, namely, the affection 
she inspired in the young Queen, and the 
affection which the King felt for his wife; 
but her favor depended entirely upon the 
Queen, and, losing her, she would lose 
everything, in a country which has always 
shown itself very impatient of the power 
of a foreign favorite. 

The correspondence of the first years 
opens with Madame des Ursins’s entrance 
upon her functions at the Court of Spain. 
“How much cleverness,” says the Duke de 
la Trémoille, ‘‘she shows in order to in- 
gratiate herself in the mind of the King 
and to attain power! Homage, praise, out- 
bursts of enthusiasm glorifying the acts of 
the master—with what infinite art all this 
was said! The talent developed by Madame 
des Ursins in the service of her ambition 
could not be surpassed.’’ Volume one begins 
with a letter from the Duchess of Brac- 
cilano to the Count de Maurepas, Secretary 
of State (Paris, January 28), and ends with 
a letter from the Princess des Ursins to 
the Duke de Noailles (Barcelona, December 
6, 1701). Immediately before the latter we 
find one to Louis XIV., written also from 
Barcelona (November 27, 1701). It reads 
thus: : 


“Sint: I have not yet given myself the 
honor to thank your Majesty for the em- 
ployment which your Majesty has confided 
to me, I did not know where I was going, 
and | trembled on seeing myself destined 
to serve a King and a Queen whom I did 
not know. Now, Sire, that I find myself 
almost equally honored by the confidence 
of both, that I pereeive that their Majes- 
tles think only of my pleasure, auu that it 


seems to me that these peoples consider you 
as the protector of their monarchy—having 
lost my fear, I feel your kindness in full 
force, and I take the Mberty to offer a 


thousand humble thanks to your Majesty. 
I believe, Sire, that I can announce to 
you that henceforward the Queen, entirely 
occupled with what may make her beloved 
by the King and by his subjects, will thor- 
oughly discharge her duties. ape Tee 
will use all care in fortifying these senti- 
ments. I will also do all that is possible 
in order that the King, leaving each thing 
in its place, may give his affection to the 
Queen and remain master of his authority.” 


This programme, written in the purest 
style of the grand siécle (a century, it has 
been said, in which all women wrote to 
perfection), shows very.clearly what was 
the character of Madame des Ursins’s func- 





tion. She was to be the real Ambassador of 
France, the real inspirer of the Spanish 
policy. 

In this first volume of the beautiful pub- 
lication of the Duke de la Trémoille, the 
only one with which I shall deal at present, 
are many interesting letters. The reader is 
carried only to the time when Madame des 
Ursins’s favor was established. How this 
favor ended and what treatment she re- 
ceived at the hands of the King of Spain’s 
second wife, Elisabeth Farnese, is well 
known to all the readers of Saint-Simon. 
All the incidents of her departure from 
Spain, of the cold reception she received, on 
her return, from the King and from Madame 


de Maintenon, were fit subjects for the pen 


of the terrible witness who has given us 
the most vivid account of everything that 
fell under his eyes or came to his knowledge 
in the reign of Louis XIV. Saint-Simon 
condensed in his inedited ‘Duchés Bsteints’ 
all that concerns Madame des Ursins, and 
which can be found in the Memoirs only in 
chronological fragments; and the Duke de 
la Trémoille was happily inspired in giving 
as the preface to his beautiful work this 
condensed life of the Princess. We find in 
it all the anecdotes which lend so much 
life to the Memoirs, and the strange per- 
sonality of the Princess appears more com- 
plete and more lifelike. She was, on the 
whole, a most remarkable woman. She had 
all the adroitness, the capacity of a states- 
man; she had immense ambition; and when, 
at the end of her life, she retired to Rome, 
she attached herself to the Old Pretender, 
in whose house she died. 

It will always remain a mystery if Louis 
XIV. was or was not a secret accomplice of 
Elisabeth Farnese, whom Madame des Ur- 
sins had selected as a wife for the King of 
Spain, after the untimely death of his first 
wife. The Italian Princess certainly did 
not obey Louis XIV.’s instructions when she 
ordered Madame des Ursins to be arrested, 
thrown into a post-chaise, and taken with a 
maid to Burgos and to Bayonne. Madame 
des Ursins had played the part of a states- 
man; she was treated like a prisoner of state. 
Louis XIV. must have been somewhat 
ashamed of the conduct of his son, the King 
of Spain, but Philip V. was a feeble prince, 
who was a tool in the hands of Elisabeth 
Farnese, and the Italian Queen lost little 
time in getting rid of the French Princess. 


Correspondence. 





THE DUTCH EAST INDIES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: In the last number of your esteemed 
weekly, my attention was especially drawn 
to an unsigned criticism of ‘The Policy of 
Administration of tthe Dutch in Java,’ re- 
cently issued by the Macmillan Co. Writ- 
ten by Mr. Clive Day, assistant professor 
of economic history in Yale University, as 
the result of a vast amount of laborious re- 
search, directed by an eminently judicious 
and discriminating mind, *®it certainly 
merits the highest praise, and I concur hear- 
tily with the anonymous critic when he calls 
it a “shining example of conscientious and 
honest scholarship.” But, as a Dutchman 


from Java, I may perhaps be allowed to 
conclusion reached 
ap- 


the 
and which, to me, 


demur against 
by your critic, 





pears very surprising. He tells us that “so 
far as he (Professor Clive Day) touches on 
recent home sentiment, he is hardly just to 
the facts in the case,” while “it is evident 
that a nearer acquaintance with the Dutch 
people and with its political history that 
led to the triumph of the Kuyper Adminis- 
tration in July, 1901, would have made his 
book more satisfactory’’—a statement which 
serves him as an introduction to the apo- 
theosis of that triumphant Kuyper Admin- 
istration. 

Now, it is not Professor Clive Day but his 
critic who here labors under a delusion. 
Anyway, it would be very interesting to hear 
the last-named make good his assertion that 
“vast improvement [in the government of 
Java] has taken place within the past de- 
cade, and notably within the last two years.” 
In Java, or, to cover the whole case, in the 
Dutch East Indies, we have experiencd no- 
thing of the sort. On the contrary, the 
condition of the natives is steadily grow- 
ing worse, and the measures promised in 
September, 1901 (a repetition of the promis- 
es which, among other promises, made the 
Kuyper faction triumph at the polls)—the 
measures, not to ameliorate the poor con- 
dition of the natives (liable to cost money, 
and all new expenses are to be scrupulously 
avoided), but, provisionally, to investigate 
once more the reasons which have led and 
are leading to economic decline (reasons too 
well known without the red tape of a new 
official investigation)—are moving so slow- 
ly that it looks very much as if the great 
object in view is simply to put the fulfil- 
ment of the promises off till the end of time, 
pecuni@ causa. 

Promises, heaven knows, have been be- 
stowed on the Dutch Indies in plenty. There 
is no political party in the Netherlands 
but, when it came to power (or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, in order to come to power), 
promised abundance of good things to those 
colonies: profusion of talk, immediately for- 
gotten after the promises had served their 
political purpose. So will the Kuyper fac- 
tion. And how the Kuyper faction failed 
to live up to its promises, exactly as the 
other factions failed before the Kuyper tri- 
umph mentioned by your critic, may be 
made clear to him by a perusal of the de- 
bates in both the houses of the States Gen- 
eral, when the colonial budget for the cur- 
rent year was under consideration and the 
action (want of action) on the part of the 
present Minister of the Colonies and the 
present Governor-General of the Indies, and 
their manifest inability to grapple with 
the highly unsatisfactory state of affairs, 
met with the severest censure. 

What we are looking for, irrespective of 
party, is a real awakening of the Dutch 
conscience in the Netherlands, not only in 
words but in deeds; a determination to make 
up for the past, to do away with the un- 
avowable but nevertheless strongly root- 
ed consideration that, since the Netherlands 
never have been honest in their dealings 
with the Indies, they need not be honest 
now; a clear conviction that, in colonial 
administration as in other administrations, 
honesty, after all, is the best policy, though 
bad politics for the whole may be good 
“business” for some. If Holland wants to 
retain her position as a colonial power un- 
der the new conditions that are shaping in 
the Far East, she will have to change her 
colonial methods a good deal and very soon. 
She will have to rise to the idea that the 
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natives, as your critic points out, “are the 
wards, not the serfs of the nation.”” Dr. 
Kuyper’s Administration, like the adminis- 
trations that went before, has, thus far, done 
absolutely nothing in this direction. 

A good deal more might be said on the 
subject, but I am afraid of already having 
encroached too much on the Nation’s space, 
and ask permission to close with a quotation 
from ‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast-table,’ 
wholly applicable to the relation between 
the Dutch Indies and the Netherlands, and 
for which my present Boston relations are 
responsible: ‘The great thing in this world 
is not so much where we stand as in what 
direction we are going.” 


Yours respectfully, J. F. SCHELTEMA. 





[Our impressions of recent ameliora- 
tion in the affairs of Insulinde were 
derived from Dutch gentlemen who had 
recently been in Java and were very 
far from being Kuyperites, as are we 
ourselves. We had no idea of ascrib- 
ing the awakening of the Dutch con- 
science solely to the work of the Roman 
Catholics and the radical Calvinists who 
make up the Dutch Premier’s following. 
The Kuyperites allege that the labor 
troubles and other pressing questions 
at home have compelled postponement 
of the needed reforms in Java.—Eb. Na- 
TION. ] 


‘GERMAN-AMERICAN UNDERSTAND- 
ING.’ 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: Is it possible that several of your 
correspondents are unacquainted with Rat- 
zel’s masterly work, ‘Die Vereinigten- 
Staaten von Nord-Amerika’? And am I 
right in believing that the recent death of 
Ratzel himself has been very inadequately 
noticed in the press on our side the water? 

This looks like strange treatment of the 
standard German book on the United States, 
and of the eminent German professor whose 
knowledge of our land and sympathy with 
its people were so extraordinarily keen and 
far-reaching. Probably no other person on 
the Continent had so exhaustive and broad 
an understanding of our national character 
as the distinguished geographer at Leipzig 
—odd that your correspondent from Leipzig 
should have disregarded him; and perhaps 
no work could have contributed more to- 
ward enlightening home-staying Germans 
on everything connected with the United 
States than his two well-known volumes. 
These have been before the German public 
for a quarter of a century now—Part II. 
meanwhile undergoing one considerable re- 
vision (1893); they may be found in every 
library of importance throughout Germany, 
for at home their worth was recognized 
from the beginning. In other countries, too, 
for example, Scandinavia, they still count 
as a “highly valued work’ (Stockholm’s 
Dagblad, August 13), and properly. To 
judge from current discussion in the Nation, 
they might be better known in America. 
The very first comparison of Professor 
Miinsterberg’s opinions on ‘Die Ameri- 
kaner’ should be with Ratzel’s, as these are 
found in his ‘Vereinigte-Staaten’ and in 
subsequent shorter articles. 

LANE COOPER. 
Cornet. University, September 12, 1904. 





Notes. 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, will pub- 
lish immediately a reprint of Gass’s Jour- 
nal of the Lewis and Clark Expedition (edi- 
tion of 1811), with an introduction by James 
K. Hosmer, LL.D., with facsimiles of the 
original illustrations and portraits. The 
typography will be elegant. 

Ludwig Max Goldberger’s ‘Land of Un- 
bounded Possibilities,’ a review of the in- 
dustrial and economic conditions of the 
United States, is in the press of A. Wessels 
Co. ; 

Lemcke & Buechner are publishers for 
the United States of Prof. George N. Ol- 
cott’s ‘Thesaurus Lingue Latinw Epigraph- 
ice,’ a dictionary of Latin inscriptions 
(Rome: Loescher & Co.). The first fascicle 
is out, of 24 pages. There are to be four 
a year at 50 cents each. 

The Clarendon Press, Oxford, has nearly 
ready a ‘Concordance of Dante’s Prose and 
of the Canzoniere,’ edited by E. S. Sheldon, 
Ph.D. (Harvard); ‘Dante’s Divina Comme- 
dia,’ translated into English prose by H. F. 
Tozer, M.A.; a facsimile reproduction of the 
first folio of Chaucer (1532), edited by Pro- 
fessor Skeat; ‘The Tragedies of Seneca,’ 
rendered into English verse by Ella Isabel 
Harris, Ph.D. (Yale); ‘The Letters of Dor- 
othy Wadham (1609-1618),’ edited by the 
Rev. Robert Barlow Gardiner; ‘Documents 
Telating to the French Revolution,’ in two 
volumes, edited by L. G. Wickham Legg; 
‘The Early History of Jndia, from B. c. 600 
to the Mohammedan Conquest,’ by Vincent 
A. Smith; ‘Origines Icelandice,’ comprising 
translations of the Landnamabéc and the 
earliest prose sagas of the Old Northern 
Tongue, by G. Vigfisson and York Powell; 
and Dickens’s Christmas Books in five tiny 
volumes printed on India paper, with the 
original illustrations, the set weighing less 
than two ounces. 

Little, Brown & Co.’s fall list embraces 
a limited edition of Philip Gilbert Hamer- 
ton’s descriptive text accompanying fifty 
facsimiles of Rembrandt’s etchings, with 
a complete annotated catalogue, introduc- 
tion and notes by Campbell Dodgson of the 
Prints Department of the British Museum; 
an illustrated reprint of Hamerton’s ‘Intel- 
lectual Life’; ‘The Fires of St. John,’ from 
the German of Sudermann by Charlotte 
Porter; ‘The Little Book of Life after 
Death,’ from the German of Gustav T. 
Fechner by Mary E. Wadsworth, introduced 
by William James; ‘Roma Beata,’ by Maud 
Howe; ‘The Monroe Doctrine,’ by T. B. 
Edgington of the Memphis Bar; and ‘The 
Expansion of the Common Law,’ by Sir F. 
Pollock. ; 

Mr. Sidney S. Rider, Providence, is dis- 
tributing to subscribers his long-expected 
work, ‘The Lands of Rhode Island as they 
were known to Caunounicus and Miantun- 
nomu when Roger Williams Came in 1636. 
With an Indian Map of the Principal Lo- 
cations Known to the Nahigansets, and 
Elaborate Historical Notes.’ There are 
eighteen maps and illustrations. 

‘The College Girl of America,’ by Miss 
Mary Caroline Crawford, a graduate of 
Radcliffe, is announced by L. C. Page & Co., 
Boston. It will be freely illustrated from 
the life. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, are about 
to publish ‘Life Stories for Young People,’ 








translations from the German of the lives 
of Mozart, Beethoven, Joan of Arc, and Wi1- 
liam Tell. Furthermore, four child stories 
of the late Thomas Dunn English will be 
brought out under the title, "The Little Gi- 
ant, and Other Wonder Tales.’ 

Elliot Stock, London, will soon have ready 
‘Actual india: An Outline for the General 
Reader,’ by Arthur Sawtell, with a new map. 

The Consolidated Index to the first fifty 
volumes of the quarterly Register of the 
New England Historic Genealogical Society 
in Boston awaits, to be printed, a subscrip- 
tion large or small according to 
participation. It is ready, in divi- 
sions—of persons and of places—and is un- 
questionably the most important undertak- 
ing yet witnessed in the interest of gen- 
ealogical research. The scheme is to print 
in parts at a price per part ranging from 
a possible $1.67 (600 subscribers) to $5 (200) 
subscribers. The number of parts seems 


general 


two 


as yet indeterminate. Twenty of from 9% 
to 128 pages are estimated. Every public 
library ought to be found among the sub- 
scribers. 


‘Peace and Progress,’ two poems by Na- 
than Haskell Dole, will appear in time for 
the meeting of the International Peace Con- 
gress early in October. 

Ginn & Co. have put out a fresh edition, 
with illustrations, of the late John Fiske’s 
fluent popular little sketch ‘How the United 
States Became a Nation.” It well exhibits 
the dangers, both in proportion and in judg- 
ment, which such work involves. Take the 
chapter headed “The Rise of the Democ- 
racy." Here we find in one paragraph the 
coming into use of friction matches and the 
whole anti-slavery movement (twelve lines) 
coérdinated, together with this wild extrav- 
agance regarding Webster: “He was prob- 
ably the greatest orator that ever lived, af- 
ter Demosthenes and Chatham, and as a 
master of the English language he was su- 
perior to Chatham.”’ In reference to his 
Union-saving utterances: “In this way 
Webster rendered incalculable service, and 
not a bit too soon; for’’—notice the ex- 
traordinary conjunction — ‘“‘humanitarian 


movements were beginning to mark this 
new era.” Was Webster's Union, then, 
opposed to humanitarianism? If so, to 


Tr 


whom aid he render “incalculable service 
We cannot think it any service to Mr. 
Fiske’s memory to revive this hasty 
epitome, 

The late Canon Ainger, who brought out 
an edition of Charles Lamb's Letters ib 
1888, twice reissued—in 1900 in 
de luze—made the (for him) final increment 
in the two volumes just issued by Macmil- 
lan. The letters to John Rickman alone, 
here printed for the first time, béar an ap- 
preciable ratio to the whole, being nearly 
one-twentieth; and perhaps their contents, 
having a high Lambish and personal flavor, 
might be computed at a still higher ratio. 
The eccentric poet George Dyer, among 
others, figures in them, concerning whom 
Leslie Stephen wrote in the Dictionary of 
National Biography with touches quite akin 
to Lamb’s own humor. The new output is 
handy and presentable, and leaves nothing 
to desire except the prolonged life of the 
lamented compiler. 

The superb edition of the ‘Poem of the 
Cia’ (G. P. Putnam's Sons), to which Mr. 
Archer M. Huntington has been devoting 
his energies during the last seven or eight 
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years, has at last reached completion. The 
first two volumes, containing the text and 
an English translation, were noticed at 
length in these columns two years ago; 
the third and final volume, now before us, 
is made up entirely of notes on the Spanish 
text. The two hundred large quarto pages, 
printed in triple columns, give ample evi- 
dence of the scholarly care which Mr. Hun- 
tington has dedicated to this great monu- 
ment of Spanish literature. The earlier 
doubt of scholars as to his accurate col- 
lation of the manuscript is now wholly 
set at rest, and such eminent Hispanists 
as Sr. Menéndez Pidal and M. Morel-Fatio 
have already testified to the value of his 
latest labors. The De Vinne typography, 
the valuable illustrations, the full vellum 
cover, add to the attractiveness of the 
work, but it may be fairly doubted wheth- 
er the triple-columned page will be found 
a convenience rather than a hindrance for 
ready reference. 

An octavo volume of more than 1,000 
pages issues from the Government Printing- 
Office in Stockholm: ‘Sweden: Its People 
and Its Industry.’ This is the English ver- 
sion following the French, which was part- 
ly distributed at the Paris Exposition in 
1900, as the present may be at St. Louis; 
and it surpasses both the French and Swe- 
dish in bulk, besides having the advantage 
of the latest information. Jt is supplied 
with beautiful illustrations, greatly aug- 
mented in number by private generosity 
supplementing the Government appropria- 
tion. All foreigners have much to learn 
from this national advertisement. We will 
instance its convenience for reference by 
citing the chapter on the Nobel Foundation, 
with an abstract of its statutes and the 
inventor’s portrait. Under the heading of 
“Telephone Service’ we are told that the 
development of the system in Sweden ‘‘has 
for many years been of greater extent, rel- 
atively to the population, than that of any 
other country in the world.”’ Perhaps Nor- 
way does not lag far behind. We recall the 
late Professor Boyesen’s telling of his tele- 
phoning to his grandmother from his moun- 
tain camp to learn how to boil coffee. The 
English of the text naturally shows some 
defect of idiom, but not to an unpleasant 
extent, 

Everything connected with the relations 
of our countrymen to Germany in the early 
years of the nineteenth century is interest- 
ing and of value. Mr. Leonard L. Mackall, 
therefore, has done well in supplementing 
Prof. H. 8. White's well-known article, 


“Goethe in Amerika’ (Goethe Jahrbuch, 
v. 219-256) with a paper of his own, “‘Brief- 
wechsel zwischen Goethe und Amerika- 
nern,’’ of which he has favored us with a 


reprint from the Jahrbuch, xxv. Here we 
find scattered letters from Bdward 
Everett, Theodore Lyman, George Bancroft, 
and G. H. Calvert to Goethe. Bspecially in- 
teresting is Goathe’s comment “(p. 36) upon 
Bancroft’s Goethe article in the North 
American, October, 1824, and Mackall’s note 
(p. 23) upon the “German Society” of Bos- 
ton-Cambridge in 1828 The cream of the 
paper, however, is that part which deals 
with Cogeswell’s connection with Goethe, 
and the part played by Cogswell in obtain- 
ing for Harvard’ in 1819 a presentation set 
of Goethe's works from the poet himself. 
Mr. Mackall has thrown a ray of light upon 
one stage of American culture. We wish 


some 


that he had arranged hig notes better; one 





is often puzzled to determine whether they 
are genuine footnotes to the page or reif- 
erences to the supplement at the end of the 
paper. Also, the proofreader of the Jahrbuch 
needs admonishment. We doubt that Cal- 
vert ever spelled ‘“pardonned”’ (p. 20), or 
that Edward Everett is responsible for ‘‘in- 
troduction to You notice” (p. 5). Further, 
who is responsible for the ‘(sic)’? in: “der 
beriihmten Johns (sic) Hopkins University’”’ 
(p. 24)? That Cogswell in 1818 could have 
written such schoolboy French as_ that 
printed at pages 8, 9, 12, seems to us scarce- 
ly credible. 

The September number of the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine is, as usual, largely 
occupied with reports and summaries of the 
last Commencement exercises. A weighty 
paper is that of Charles Francis Adams 
on the proposed increase of the tuition fee 
at Harvard, with its ingenious division of 
the profits between annual deficit and new 
scholarships for the deserving poor stu- 
dent. The first Harvard men to obtain 
Rhodes scholarships have their history and 
qualifications set forth, with the conclusion 
that ‘‘the rather exacting character tests 
laid down by Mr. Rhodes are certainly well 
met’’ in these two instances. Among recent 
benefactions, noticeable is the fund estab- 
lished by Arthur T. Lyman, its income 
being for unrestricted use “for the general 
benefit of Harvard College at the discretion 
of the Corporation.’”” Mr. Lyman should 
have imitators. 

The increase of the cultivable land in 
Egypt, if the irrigation projects advocated 
in Sir William Garstin’s report on the 
“Basin of the Upper Nile” are carried out, 
will be nearly 25 per cent., or over one 
million acres, bringing in an annual rev- 
enue to the Government of $6,000,000. In 
the Sudan a million acres, especially adapt- 
ed to the growth of cotton, will be added to 
the land now under cultivation. These new 
irrigation works include the construction 
of a barrage on the Blue Nile, the Abys- 
sinian branch; regulation of the discharge 
of the Equatorial Lakes at their outlets; 
and, greatest of all, the cutting a new 
channel, more than 200 miles in length, be- 
tween Bor and the mouth of the Sobat. This 
would leave to one side the vast swamp 
region where the river loses half its vol- 
ume and the sudd prevents navigation. In 
the Sudan, population is needed to develop 
its present resources, but in Egypt a veri- 
table land hunger prevails. In order to 
supply the numerous applications for land 
which it is now impossible to grant, Lord 
Cromer proposes immediately to raise the 
Assuan dam, which in the two years since 
its completion has proved so successful that 
it must be enlarged. 


—We have already noticed volumes 1., ii., 
and ili. of ‘Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers’ (Macmillan), in the new edi- 
tion extended to five large square volumes. 
Volume iv. now comes to hand, and the as- 
surances of its preface are borne out on 
examination, viz., that there are more new 
biographies in it than in any of the pre- 
ceding volumes. Nor are they of new 
men only; e. g., Raeburn, Reynolds, Romney, 
Rossetti, and John Russell, the miniaturist, 
have biographies especially prepared for 
this edition. Among these notices it is odd 
to find a biography of Ruskin, for assured- 
ly he was neither painter nor engraver. He 
is announced as “Bnglish art reformer,” 





and the notice has been written by one who 
believes in him and his teachings. An odd 
sentence near the close of the article may 
be quoted: ‘‘As a reconstructive legislator 
in art, Ruskin has not been generally ac- 
cepted—at least not yet.” The initials 
signed to this article, “F. H.,”” stand for the 
name of Frederic Harrison, sociologist and 
Positivist and the author of a recent work 
on Ruskin; and this makes his contribution 
seem like a strange invasion of the general 
scheme of the dictionary. Other art writers 
of great reputation are artists, perhaps 
without exception, and accordingly Bugéne 
Fromentin is named in a previous volume; 
but of him, painter and writer, there are 
only ten lines of text in addition to a brief 
table of his works, although as a writer on 
painting he is of quite immeasurable value 
to the student. Eugéne Delacroix and Gus- 
tave Courbet are also artists whose briefer 
writings upon their own art are never to be 
ignored by students, and yet Courbet’s writ- 
ing is not mentioned in its place, and to 
Delacroix as a writer only four lines of text 
are allowed. To devote then, nearly three 
columns to the very questionable influence 
of Ruskin is a strange distortion of the 
purpose of the book. Some ‘“‘art writers and 
critics’ and some “gifted amateurs’ are 
mentioned, but they seem to be practising 
artists too, in every case recognized in the 
preface. The extremely British aspect of 
the revision has been spoken of in previous 
notices. May we detect insularity in the 
omission, under Allan Ramsay, the Scotch 
painter, to indicate that his portrait of 
Rousseau as well as of Hume hangs in the 
National Gallery at Edinburgh? In spite 
of its size and completeness, and in spite 
of the absence of any other work brought 
down to date as thoroughly, it is still to be 
said as has been said in former notices, that 
the illustrations are the most notable part 
of the Dictionary. The present volume con- 
tains 106 photographic cuts illustrating the 
product of 71 different artists. 


—The northern Netherlands have been 
many times described in books, with color, 
drawing, and text, but seldom in one vol- 
ume with such rich tinting and sympathetic 
commentary as in ‘Holland, by Nico Jung- 
man, text by Beatrix Jungman’ (London: 
Black; New York: Macmillan), in the se- 
ries with which Mortimer Menpes’s six 
books have made us familiar. The artist, 
formerly a student in the University of 
Amsterdam, even as a young man, made 
the acquaintance of Drenthe cottagers, 
whose steady diet consisted of boiled pota- 
toes dipped in pork-fat gravy, with weak 
coffee, and dark bread such as Dutch horses 
feed on. The detail of color, of faces, and 
of the environment of nature and artifice in 
the pictures shows long and loving familiar- 
ity, and the text is the delightful chat of 
a cultivated woman able to tramp and even 
more to see. Her genuine English origin 
shows itself at many points, but for literary 
purposes this is an advantage. She cannot 
discern any evil in the early consump- 
tion of tobacco by very small _ boys, 
yet enlarges upon the prevalence of the 
national scourge, consumption, and the vile 
and almost universal male habit of spitting, 
connecting the two, but not the three phe- 
nomena. Witchcraft, we find, still lingers, 
despite Weir and Bekker and their books, 
In this land of gold-buttons and ear orna- 
ments, the collaborating couple wandered 
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far and wide, and the book is therefore al- 
most unique in giving so much of descrip- 
tion, in pen and pencil, of out-of-the-way 
places in provinces other than those thread- 
ed by railways. To the phenomena of Span- 
ish blood, influencing face and feature in 
the southern provinces, the draughtsman 
and colorist has given discriminating at- 
tention. Few books let us so freely into the 
peasants’ homes, as does this one. The 
suggestions of the low conditions of Life, 
tending almost to savagery, 1n Drenthe do 
not seem, judging from our own personal 
observations on the spot, to be exaggerated. 
Among the odd customs seen in an all-the- 
year-round stay is the garlanding of an 
ox, from which when alive customers se- 
lect the tid-bits which they are to purchase 
cold. 


—The question of ambidextrousness has 
been receiving considerable attention of 
late. At the recent meeting of the Con- 
gress of the Royal Institute of Public 
Health in England, Mr. John Jackson read a 
paner in which he emphasized the im- 
portance of manual training in schools, and 
strongly endorsed the view that one-handed 
culture neglected one brain lobe, which 
thus became more or less atrophied, with 
positive resulting mental deterioration. 
There is in London a school for girls in 
which a specialty is made of training both 
hands equally; as there are about two 
hundred pupils, some interesting experi- 
mental conclusions may, no doubt, be look- 
ed for in time. On this side of the Atlan- 
tic the latest contribution to the subject is 
Mr. Albert Ross Parsons’s ‘Mind and Fin- 
gers: Contrapuntal Exercises for Piano- 
forte Students, Teachers and Virtuosi,’ 
published by J. H. Schroeder, New York. 
Mr. Parsons, in his preface, favors the 
opinion that primitive man practised ambi- 
dextrousness, and that civilized man stands 
alone among created beings in neglecting 
one of two limbs, which is all the more 
anomalous in view of his using the two 
eyes, ears, and legs impartially. In these 
days of great competition, why reduce our 
strength by one-half? ‘In school work and 
much manual work, such as carrying 
weights, the postures which follow from 
the constant use of the right hand tend to 
dorsal and other curvatures.”” Mr. Parsons 
is inclined to think the day will yet dawn 
when applied music (i. e., the playing on 
instruments) will no longer be snobbishly 
excluded from university courses, as less 
worthy of a place there than the handling 
of plane and saw. He makes the some- 
what mystifying assertion that psycholog- 
ists who are aware of the grounds upon 
which manual training has been introduced 
into the curriculum of schools and univer- 
sities, will be interested to know that stu- 
dents hitherto slow in mathematical work 
have stated, with pleasant surprise, that, 
after practising five-finger exercises on the 
pianoforte diligently, they have unexpect- 
edly found their studies in mathematics 
much easier. The connection is not clear. 
However, there can be no doubt that ambi- 
dextrousness will be fostered by a course of 
such exercises as Mr. Parsons’s. He has 
made more than a thousand different com- 
binations of the five fingers, in groups of 
six, twelve, and twenty-four notes, in 
parallel and contrary motion, in binary and 
ternary rhythm, and in the major and minor 
modes of all keys; and persistent practice 





of these, in school or out, will, no doubt, 
make players ambidextrous experts if it 
does not land them in a lunatic asylum. 


—Mr. Plummer’s edition of Bede filled one 
great gap, and another is now closed up 
by Mr. W. H. Stevenson’s edition of Asser 
(Frowde). ‘The Life of King Alfred,’ by 
Asser, Bishop of Sherborne, is, without ex- 
aggeration, one of the most important docu- 
ments in English history. Besides being 
the earliest biography devoted to a lay- 
man of our race, it commemorates the deeds 
of an illustrious sovereign and throws light 
upon the character of a true reformer. No 
oue pretends that it stands high as a piece 
of literary composition, but it is a bright 
gleam from out the Dark Ages—if only we 
are willing to admit that it is not a forgery 
of the eleventh or twelfth century. The 
text of Asser has cried out for a echolarly 
editor ever since the days, now more than 
sixty years ago, when Thomas Wright as- 
sailed its authenticity in the pages of 
Arche@ologia. His criticisms, followed by the 
still stronger attack of Sir Henry Howorth 
and aided by certain obvious difficulties of 
the text, have created the impression in 
many minds that Asser belongs to the same 
class with Ingulph of Croyland, Richard of 
Cirencester, and the spurious Life of St. 
Grimbald. The question is rendered infin- 
itely complicated by the shortcomings of 
early editors like Parker, Camden, and 
Wise, who interpolated outrageously, and 
by the loss of the unique manuscript which 
was burned along with other treasures of 
the Cottonian Library in 1731. Pauli, Stubbs, 
and Freeman have all had something to say 
about the authenticity of Asser, and all 
have been inclined to accept the greater 
part of the work as genuine. Mr. Stevenson 
goes further still. While showing a will- 
ingness to admit the presence of certain 
problems which remain after all minor 
charges have been answered, he maintains 
that the case of Wright and Howorth breaks 
down altogether under critical examina- 
tion. Not only is it difficult to find a motive 
for forgery, but internal evidence supplies 
strong marks of authenticity. For example, 
“Mr. Bradshaw has remarked that the 
Welsh words in the Life ‘are of such un- 
mistakable purity that it is an absolute 
impossibility that the work can be a for- 
gery of the twelfth century.’”’’ Professor 
Rhys is also of the same opinion. From 
the twelfth century forward the history of 
the work can be determined with perfect 
clearness from the copious use which is 
made of it by Florence of Worcester, Sim- 
eon of Durham, William of Malmesbury, 
Gerald of Wales, and the historians of 8t. 
Albans. Of the serious difficulties that the 
work presents, most arise from Asser’s 
love of rhetoric. The embellishments of a 
writer who speaks of gold and silver-cover- 
ed buildings as existing in the ninth cen- 
tury are sufficiently patent, but Asser was 
a Celt, and apparently possessed a fair 
measure of the racial temperament. Mr. 
Stevenson’s edition is a fine piece of schol- 
arship, and no less discriminating than 
learned. 


—The recent publication in Japan, in a 
book of six hundred pages, of ‘The History 
of Popular Rights in the Far Kast,’ besides 
being a notable revelation of the “steady 
gain of man,” 
the influence of British and American po- 
litical ideas in the development of consti- 





is also a striking proof of | Bbournon in 


tutional Japan. How far the Japanese have 
advanced may be shown by reference to the 
discussion of “Coercion in Japan,”’ in an 
editorial thus headed in the Nation of Feb- 
ruary 16, 1888, commenting adversely on the 


arbitrary edict of December 25, 1887. The 
illegal arrest of members of the Liberal 
party, this journal said, endangered Japan's 


position among civilized 
foreshadowed the perils 


and it 
country of 


nations, 


to the 


further postponement of the promise, in the 
imperial oath of 1868, to form a representa- 
tive government. The article precipitated 
a violent controversy on both sides of the 


Pacific. 
especially pointed out, which to some writ- 
ers in Japan (not very old residents) had ‘‘a 
curious air of anachronism about {t,”’ as if 
assassination by knife or bomb were for- 
ever a thing of the past. 
of fact, within two years, besides other acts 
of violence, Minister Mori was stabbed to 
death, and Count Okuma had his leg biown 
off with an iron gas-pipe loaded with dy- 
namite. A strong reaction in public senti 
ment followed, and the ministry in power, 
that had invoked the Imperial rescript 
under which the leaders of popular rights 
were illegally arrested, was replaced by a 
cabinet more radically in favor of law than 


The dangers of assassination were 


As simple matter 


of edict. One year later the Constitution 
was proclaimed. Of the men thrown into 
prison in 1858, Kataoka, after one year's 


confinement, was four times elected Speak- 
er of the He died recently, 
and his successor in the chair is Kono, who 
from 1887 to 1894 enjoyed seven years of 
enforced seclusion. A 


Lower House. 


notable proportion 
of members of the Diet or of those holding 
high office have been in prison, some, like 
Muramatsu, even for attempting to defend 
those illegally arrested. With the steady- 
ing influence of passionate loyalty, 
men, most of them pupils of American 
teachers, being familiar with the political 
ideas in vogue in England and the United 
States, have taken these countries as their 


these 


examples in practical government, and the 
great republic as their model in liberty of 
conscience. The recent threefold series of 
meetings in Tokio, and other cities, of lead- 
ing and influentia] men, some in very high 
office, to express their debt of gratitude to 
Americans, especially to the pioneer diplo- 
matists and teachers; and of the University 
graduates, representing thirty-five Japanese 
institutions of learning, to 
their intellectual obligations to this coun- 
try; and of all religionists, Shinto, Buddh- 
ist, and Christian, and of the various sects 
of the three religions, to show that as to 
the war they are one in sentiment, are alli 
profoundly significant. They prove beyond 
a doubt that the conflict in the Far East is 
for the Japanese not in any sense a relig- 
ious war, or one of creed, race, or color, but 
one which is being fought out on other lines 
of division and conflict. 


acknowledge 


—While the question of making Mme. 
de Warens’s “Les Charmettes’’ at Cham- 
béry a national monument is «still pending 
in France, the memory of Rousseau is being 
cultivated in another quarter, at Montmo- 
rency, by a committee imbued with taste 
and historical sense. Messrs. Badin, Lou- 
vet, and Ponsin have established a Rousseau 


Museum at No. 6 bis in the street bearing 
; be name. One may see there, says M 

the /Jichats, furaiture lent ) 
Rousseau by his hosts, the Montmorenac; 


Luxembourgs, and of a meanness that an 
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artisan household would resent—the table 
on which the ‘Nouvelle Héloise’ was writ- 
ten, searce fit for a doll’s dinner party; 
Houdon’s death-mask; the register of the 
death of Thérése Levasseur; engravings and 
plans of Rousseau’s divers residences, and 
a modest library of his works. The present 
proprietor of the Hermitage, a foreigner, 
calls it Posilippo, and the above committee 
rightly protests. It is No. 10 on the Rue 
de l'Ermitage (formerly Rue Grétry), and 
is closed to visitors. The thhouse to which 
Rousseau retired from the Hermitage, a 
scant mile distant, has been marked by a 
tablet: ‘‘Le Mont Louis, habité par J. J. 
Rousseau 1757-1762.’ This house was alter- 
ed during the Second Empire, but the tower 
is unchanged, as is an alley of lindens, and 
a round stone table bearing a commemora- 
tive inscription in verse to the author of 
Saint-Preux and Julie. 


WAGNER'S MOST INTERESTING LET- 
TERS.—Il1. 


Richard Wagner an Mathilde Wesendonk. 
Berlin: Alexander Duncker. 


Besides “Parsifal’’ and ‘‘Tristan,’’ there 
are two more of Wagner’s works—“Tann- 
hauser” and the ‘‘Meistersinger’’—concern- 
ing which these letters furnish new light 
and information. Of particular importance 
is what he says regarding the new ver- 
sion of ‘‘Tannhduser’ made for Paris. 
Some of his admirers have held, not with- 
out reason, that the rewriting of some of 
the scenes in the later and more mature 
“Tristan” manner marred the unity of 
style in this opera. This may be so; nev- 
ertheless, the new version is a great im- 
provement on the old, which should now 
be definitively discarded. No one who is 
thoroughly familiar with the two versions 
can doubt that Wagner hit the nail on 
the head when he wrote to Frau Wesen- 
donk: 

“This Court of Venus was obviously the 
weak spot in my work; having no good bal- 
jet at my disposal at the time, I simply 
made a few coarse brush-marks and thus 
spoiled much; that is, I left the impres- 
sion of this Venusberg quite colorless and 
vague, the consequence of which was the 
loss of the important background against 
which the tragedy that follows is to be 
built up pathetically. All the subsequent 
decisive reminiscences and _ exhortations, 
which should fill us with grewsome emo- 
tions (and which are needed to explain the 
play), lost their effect and significance a:- 
most completely; fear and persistent dis- 
quietude were not felt. At the same time 
I fully realize that at the age when I 
wrote ‘“Tannhiiuser’ I was not yet able 
to create what was here wanted; that re- 
quired a much greater mastership, which 
I have acquired only now; now, after writ- 
ing Isolde’s final exaltation, I have only 
just become able to invent the correct 
ending for the ‘Flying Dutchman’ overture 
and to find the right tones for the grew- 
someness of the Venusberg.”’ 


In this case, more, Frau Wesen- 
donk is the confidant to whom he imparts 
his germinating fancies, even before he has 
had time to jot them down for his own use. 
He tells her at great length (two printed 
pages) about the graces, the sirens, the 
bacchantes, the amorettes of the Bac- 
chanale, with an apology for doing this in a 
letter to “Elizabeth.”’ In December of the 
following year (1861) he begins to give 
glimpses of his only comic opera. A visit 
to Nuremberg in the preceding summer had 
recalled vividly hig original “Melstersinger” 


once 





sketch, and now, amid the abhorred dis- 
tractions of Vienna and Paris, he resumes 
this early plan. Oddly enough, he writes 
that in this sketch he now finds “little or 
nothing”’ of use to him, when, as a matter 
of fact, it contains many of the best things 
to be found in the ultimate poem (the sketch 
was printed in Die Musik, 1902). His one 
desire is to work, to create; he had felt 
the imperative necessity of beginning this 
opera to save himself, ‘‘as men’s lives are 
sometimes saved by the advent of insanity.” 
He was pleased to find his memory so clear, 
his inventive faculty still active and vig- 
orous. “I shall frequently send you speci- 
mens of my work. How you will open your 
eyes when you see my ‘Meistersinger’!”’ In 
January: ‘‘Sometimes I have to laugh, some- 
times to weep, so that I cannot continue to 
write my poem. I commend to you Sixtus 
Beckmesser, David, too, will win your 
favor.”” He assures her that, with the ex- 
ception of eight lines taken from Hans 
Sachs’s “Lied auf Luther,” everything is 
his own, and he is pleased because Frau 
Wesendonk finds the pedantry of the Mas- 
tersingers so amusing; that was what he 
had aimed at: “lachen soll man!” When 
the music for the introduction to the third 
act had one day suddenly come into his 
mind (it is the gem of the whole opera), he 
wrote: “I now see clearly that this will 
be my most finished masterwork!” 

Glimpses of the workshop of genius, both 
musical and poetic, like some of the fore- 
going, abound in these letters. Shortly 
after taking up his abode in the “Asyl,’”’ 
Wagner wrote a brief note in which he said: 
“The first thing I came across was a melody 
which I did not at all know at first what 
to do with; till suddenly the words for it 
presented themselves from the last scene of 
‘Siegfried.’ A good sign. Yesterday, also, 
the beginning of the second act suggested 
itself, in the form of Fafner’s repose, for 
which I found a humorous sentimental man- 
ner of presentation. Of all this you will 
know more when the swallow arrives in 
your house to-morrow to inspect its nest.” 
Once, at Lucerne, his mind obstinately re- 
fused to work for a whole week. At the 
passage, ‘‘vor Sehnsucht nicht zu sterben,” 
his creative faculty balked stubbornly. He 
was probably suffering from dyspepsia, for 
at this time he received from his corre- 
spondent a box of home-made zwieback 
which helped at once, and to which thence- 
forth he frequently refers humorously in 
his letters as an infallible remedy for 
balky composers. On another occasion, 
he was so displeased with a certain passage 
that he felt the necessity of doing it all 
over again; but nothing fit to take its place 
suggested itself, and finally he found, on 
playing it once more, that it was so good 
that he could not improve on it. George 
Sand records similar incidents in the life 
of Chopin. Regarding the first half of the 
third act of ‘‘Tristan,”’ Wagner writes: “The 
passages depicting suffering always take 
me a long time; . the fresh, lively, 
fiery parts proceed much more quickly; 
thus do I, even in the technical execution, 
live in my work, sad or joyous according to 
the situation.” The absoluteness of this 
absorption in his task is admirably summed 
up in his exclamation made as this opera 
neared its completion: “Noch hat er mich; 
dann habe ich thn’’—‘It still possesses me; 
by and bye I shall possess it.’’ 

Albert Wagner believed that his brother 





was more of a poet than a musician, and 
there are passages in some of Richard 
Wagner’s letters to Frau Wesendonk and 
elsewhere which indicate that, in some of 
his moods, at any rate, he shared this opin- 
ion. In August, 1860, he wrote from Paris: 


“What a poet Iam! Heaven help me, I 
am becoming quite presumptuous! This 
never-ending translation of “Tannhiauser’ 
has made me already so conceited; this 
very task, which makes it necessary to pro- 
ceed word by word, was actually the first 
occasion to show me how concise and in- 
capable of alteration my poem is. A word, 
a shade of meaning, changed makes my 
translators, like myself, confess that some- 
thing essential has been sacrificed. At first 
I believed in the possibility of small 
changes; we had to abandon one and all 
such attempts. I grew quite astonished 
and found by comparison that I know very 
few things of which the same can be as- 
serted. In short, I had to make up my mind 
to acknowledge to myself that the poem, in 
particular, could not have been improved 
on. What do you say to that? In the 
music I can more easily make improve- 
ments. Here and there I give particularly 
to the orchestra more expressive and richly 
colored passages. The Venus scene alone 
I shall do over again entirely. Frau Venus 
I conceived awkwardly; some good intima- 
tions, but no real life. In this scene I 
have written a considerable number of ad- 
ditional verses; the goddess of joy herself 
becomes sympathetic, and Tannhiauser’s 
anguish is made real, so that his appeal to 
the Virgin Mary breaks from his soul as 
a real cry of anguish. Such a thing I 
could not do in the days when this opera 
was written.” 


In another letter he explains why and 
how he came to assist in the translation 
of his opera—~a letter (p. 178) which it is to 
he hoped every future translator of a mu- 
sical poem will read and take to heart. 
Wagner was not an expert in French— 
somewhere he speaks of the torture of hav- 
ing to speak that language; but he knew 
enough to be dismayed at the version sub- 
mitted to him in Paris—so dismayed that 
at first he thought of throwing up the whole 
job; for to him the poem was as important 
as the music. Then it occurred to him that 
sooner or later his opera would nevertheless 
be produced with just such a marred text— 
had not even Goethe’s masterpieces been 
thus maltreated? Therefore the only safe- 
guard was for him to assist personally in 
‘translating the poem. “And thus I sit every 
forenoén with my young poet, going over 
with him verse by verse, word by word, nay, 
syllable by syllable, oft searching hours 
for the best turn, the best word; I sing for 
him and thus make him clairvoyant for a 
world which theretofore had been undiscov- 
ered by him. Now I am pleased with his 
eagerness, his growing enthusiasm, his 
frank confession of his former blindness, 
and—well, we shall see! In any case I 
know I am providing for my child for all 
time as well as I can.” Of exceptional 
interest also are pages 125-6, in which 
Wagner confesses that he made a mistake 
in publishing the ‘Tristan’? poem before 
the completion of the music, and draws a 
comparison between absolute poetry and 
poetry intended for music; in the former 
there are minute details taken from life, 
politics, society, house, and home, for which 
the music-poet has no use, the endless va- 
riety of melodic and harmonic material 
taking the place of those details in his 
work. Consequently, the real significance 
of the musical poem must be almost un- 
recognizable without the aid of the score. 

The necessity of doing even his own 
translating illustrates the enormity of the 
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task with which Wagner saw himself con- 
fronted in all directions. Frau Wesendonk 
was one of the few persons who understood 
his position, and in his heart-to-heart talks 
with her he therefore frequently dwells on 
the tragic dilemma of his life. It was not 
simply that he was obliged to exploit his 
personality by giving concerts and thus 
wasting his energies in the effort to keep 
the pot boiling. The trouble lay deeper. 
He felt, usually, that the great task of his 
life was to create as many works as possi- 
ble; and for this, with his poor health, he 
needed every scrap of his energy. But, on 
the other hand, why continue creating 
works which no one but himself could 
interpret? We who hear excellent per- 
formances of his works every winter find it 
difficult to realize the situation of half a 
century ago. In the references to ‘“Tris- 
tan’’ made in two letters (pp. 242, 206) this 
situation is vividly shown: 

‘“‘*Tristan’ is and remains a wonder! How 
I could have done such a thing becomes 
more and more incomprehensible to me; in 
reading it over again I opened wide eye and 
ear! How terribly I shall have to atone 
some day for this work when I shall under- 
take to have it properly presented: I have 
a clear presentiment of the unheard-of tor- 
tures awaiting me; for it is useless to try 
to deceive myself—I have herein gone far 
beyond present possibilities of execution. 


“All previous experiences are insignifi- 
cant in comparison with a discovery I made 
at the first orchestral rehearsal for my con- 
Cs I had the ‘Tristan’ prelude 
played for the first time; and—as if scales 
had fallen from my eyes—I perceived what 
an immeasurable distance I had got away 
from the world during the last eight years. 
This little Vorspiel was so incomprehensi- 
bly new to the musicians that I was com- 
pelled, as it were, to guide them from note 
to note as if for the discovery of gems in 
a miner’s shaft.” 


But not only to the players was this mu- 
sic unintelligible; the audiences, according 
to Hans von Biilow’s testimony, took it ‘fon 
faith’’ until Wagner’s own interpretation 
of it aroused sudden enthusiasm. “The 
Hungarians,” writes Wagner, “who had had 
no idea of my music, and who, in their na- 
tional theatre, lived on Verdi, etc., alone, 
understood every one of my selections 
from the ‘Nibelungen,’ ‘Tristan,’ ‘Meister- 
singer,’ with incredible alacrity, and it was 
obvious that this was so simply because I 
myself interpreted them.’’ Nay, more: “I 
need but give a perfect performance of a 
fragment, and even the most experienced 
and gifted of my disciples are obliged to 
confess that they had previously had prac- 
tically no conception of it.’’ This was be- 
fore the days of Hans Richter, Biilow, 
Seidl; but even they had to learn from him; 
mirabile dictu, Liszt himself, the most ver- 
satile interpreter of all times, had by no 
means divined all the secrets of “Lohen- 
grin,’’ and that was an early work. In 1856 
Liszt visited Wagner, who wrote to Otto 
Wesendonk that his guest frankly confess- 
ed that he had very much needed his (Wag- 
ner’s) help to penetrate the inner depths of 
his works. 

After asking himself a number of times 
whether, under the conditions just describ- 
ed, it were more important for him to 
create. new works or furnish the key to 
those already completed, Wagner conclud- 
ed it would be necessary to do both; and 
he did so, though at a terrible cost of 
vitality. He asks Frau Wesendonk to 
compare his photograph taken before his 
concert trip to Russia with that taken af- 





ter it, and note the pitiful difference. It 
must be remembered that his health was 
always precarious; often, even when work- 
ing under the most favorable conditions, 
he was unable to write more than an hour 
or two a day. Dr. Gould's theory, set 
forth at great length in the Lancet, that 
this lack of sturdiness was a result of eye- 
strain, seems borne out by one passage: 
“After my work I usually lie down a while 
in order to rest my eyes for a quarter of 
an hour. Yesterday I was unwilling to yield, 
and wrote to you instead. But the expia- 
tion followed promptly; dizziness overcame 
me completely so that I had to stop.” But 
eye-strain hardly accounts for everything 
There was organic trouble, too, and, like 
most men of genius, Wagner was peculiar- 
ly sensitive to meteorological conditions. 
His letters are peppered with complaints 
and remarks like these: “Child, this is 
abominable weather. All work has been 
arrested for two days; the brain stubborn- 
ly refuses its tribute.’’ ‘This God-forsaken 
weather arrests all mental activity; clouds 
and rain are heavy as lead!” “If only the 
sunspots would disappear; clear weather 
is still my best medicine.’ ‘““‘When the air 
is clear and dry, everything can be done 
with me, just as when I am loved; but if 
the atmosphere presses down on me, I can 
at most offer defiance and resistance, but 
beauty becomes precarious.”’ Further light 
is thrown on this point by a passage in 
which he protests against the current no- 
tion that he was pampered and needed lux- 
urious surroundings to be able to work. 
In the room where he happened to write, 
even his beloved morning sun was exclud- 
ed—“I could imagine myself in a prison,” 
he exclaims: yet he works steadily on 
“But, for the most part,” he adds signifi- 
cantly, “it is only every second day that 
I can do my work with pleasure; the alter- 
nate day is usually less good because the 
favorable day always makes me overween- 
ing and inclined to overwork.” 


The necessity of economizing his energy 
and vitality also, no doubt, helps to ac- 
count for Wagner’s love of solitude and his 
aversion to social intercourse, although 
this was largely a matter of temperament, 
as in the case of Beethoven, Schumann, 
Verdi, Tchaikovsky, and other masters. 
From Venice he writes: “I have chosen for 
my meals an hour when I am sure to be 
alone in the restaurant."’ “The only per- 
son I talk to is Ritter, who is sufficiently 
taciturn not to disturb me.” “A good-na- 
tured and really educated and intelligent 
man, a Prince Dolgoruki, called on me one 
day; I was pleased when he came, but 
more when he left. I am so contented 
when I am not entertained and distracted.” 
“I always look on conversation with others 
as a useless, resultless exertion.” “I flee 
human beings, undertakings, finally all in- 
tercourse, completely, because in truth 
everything tortures me—that’s the kind of 
a man I am, and I cannot help it.”” Much 
of this is, of course, a mere expression of 
mood, and, although Wagner's correspon- 
dent sometimes remonstrates with him, it 
makes him happy to know that she under- 
stands these moods, however unreasonable 
they may seem; once (pp. 73, 78) he is on 
the verge of suicide. ‘Suffering, grief, dis- 
content, bad humor, all assume in me 


an extreme (enthusiastischen) character.” 
“Quick and violent changes of mood, from 
one extreme to another, are founded in 
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my inmost nature."’ Hence we are not sur- 
prised to find him at times complaining of 
the very solitude he “An 
agreeable, sympathetic person, if only a 
servant, is what I need.’ “On the whole, 
I constantly live entirely alone. Nothing 
suits me better. Often, however, my solitude 
makes me unhappy. What is to 
then? Reminiscence and-—-sleep."’ But there 
is another consolation “The process of 
creating makes me forget all my wretched- 
ness"; and, end, I know 
no one with whom I would swap places.” 

While Wagner's best 
suffered from the extremes 
of his moodiness, they were quick to forget 
and forgive. Their touched him 
“Yesterday Winterberger, who is going to 


—a 


has created 


help me 


all, “in the 


after 


friends sometimes 


“enthusiastic” 


devotion 


Rome, took leave of me; he wept and sob 
bed violently. Karl, too, who left me in 
November, was incredibly affected They 


all love me very much, after all, and they 
seem to regard me with what I might almost 
eall veneration."” He made warm friends in 
Paris, of whom he gives interesting sketches 
in some of these letters; one day he sat next 
to Berlioz, who promptly introduced Gou- 
nod; then a number of well-known men 
crowded about Berlioz, asking to be present- 
ed to Wagner. who writes: “Strange to gay, 
all of them were enthusiasts who had stud- 
ied my scores."" This was in 1859. He adds 
the inevitable second thought: “I now fear 
many a call and must be on my guard.”" To 
the most intimate of all his friends there 
are, of course, a number of references. The 
most interesting of these is the explanation 
(p. 234) of why he ceased corresponding with 
Liszt. It was because he did not care to 
write his intimate letters to two; Liszt had 
no secrets and shared all his letters with the 
Princess von But the two 
friends found other ways of communicating, 
“like a parted pair of lovers,” and 
was no break in the friendship: ‘‘He 
tinues to love me, and to me he remains for- 
ever a noble, most beloved man.” In one 
of the fourteen letters of Frau Wesendonk 
appended to refers to a 
characteristic remark once made by Liszt 

“T esteem men by what they are to Wagner.”’ 
If Liszt could have read these letters, he 
would have found his reward in this tribute 
to his creative genius: ‘‘His ‘Faust’ has real- 
ly given me great pleasure, and the second 
part (Gretchen) has made 
bly deep impression on me.” 


Wittgenstein. 


there 


con- 


this volume she 


an unforgetta- 


RECENT CELTIC LITERATURE 


Several important contributions to Cel- 
tic or Arthurian studies have been made in 
recent years by Miss 
Jessie G. Weston in England and Miss Lucy 
A. Paton in this country. A new recruit for 
the work, and a very strong one, now ap- 
pears to have been found in Miss L. Wini- 
fred Faraday, whose translation of the 
Irish ‘Tain Bo Cualilnge’ (‘The Cattle-Raid 
of Cuailnge’) forms the sixteenth number in 
Mr. Nutt’s “Grimm Library.”’ Because of the 
special interest of the saga, and also be- 
cause of its inaccessibility, Miss Faraday's 
translation is a valuable addition to the 
materials available for the study of early 
Celtic literature. The “Tain Bo Cuailinge’ 
is the central tale in the earlier Irish saga- 
cycle, and contains the principal episodes tn 
the Hfe of the great epic hero, Cuchulainn 
Several summaries or analyses of it have 
been published, but no complete edition or 
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translation has been made hitherto. For an 
accurate knowledge of the contents of the 
saga it has been necessary to consult either 
the original manuscripts or the facsimile 
reproductions of them published by the 
Royal Irish Academy. Consequently, even 
Irish scholars who have been able to make 
use of these sources will be glad to have a 
good English translation in convenient 
form. An edition of the text, with a Ger- 
man translation, has long been promised 
by Professor Windisch of Leipzig, and is 
said to be nearly ready. This will doubt- 
less supply a much fuller introduction and 
commentary than Miss Faraday’s, which is 
intended simply to give the necessary in- 
formation to English readers. But Profes- 
sor Windisch’s work will not supersede 
Miss Faraday’s, since his translation will 
be based upon a different text. Two ver- 
sions of the ‘Tain’ have long been recogniz- 
ed, that preserved in the Book of the Dun 
Cow and the Yellow Book of Lecan, and 
another preserved in the Book.of Leinster. 
The second is the more complete and sys- 
tematic, and Professor Zimmer, who pub- 
lished an analysis of the saga in Kuhn’s 
Zeitschrift (Vol. XXVIII.), held it to be 
the more original. But this opinion was 
controverted by Dr. Nettlau and Professor 
Strachan, and Miss Faraday has made the 
text in the Book of the Dun Cow the basis 
of her translation. Professor Windisch, 
who will edit the Irish original of both 
versions, will translate the Leinster text. 
So far as we have examined Miss Fara- 
day’s translation we find it to be accurate 
and cautious, such as might be expected 
from a scholar who has had the privilege 
of Professor Strachan's instruction and ad- 
It is a very close rendering of the 
Many indicated as 
doubtful or left altogether. 
This, however, is an evidence, not of the 
shortcomings of the translator, but of how 
much remains to be done in the elucidation 


vice. 


original. words are 


untranslated 


of early Irish. 

The language movement in Ireland stead- 
ily produces a considerable number of 
publications of literary, educational or 
propagandist character. A recent volume 
of interest is ‘The Book of Father Eugene’ 
(Leabhar an Athar Eoghan) by Miss Agnes 
O'Farrelly, compiled in memory of the 
late Father Eugene O’Growney, who died 
in Los Angeles in 1899. It may be obtained 
from Mr. David Nutt in London. Father 
O'Growney gave the best part of his short 
life to the teaching of Gaelic and to the 
struggle for its restoration, and an ac- 
count of his work necessarily contains 
much of the history of the movement in 
which he took an important part. Miss 
O'Farrelly has made a very substantial 
volume, ineluding biographical material 
and appreciative notices of Father O’Grow- 
ney in both English and Irish, and a num- 
ber of bis own articles in both languages 
which she has collected and reprinted. A 
detailed account is given of the course by 
which Father O’Growney’s remains were 
carried in honor back to Ireland—a really 
remarkable tribute of affection for him 
and of devotion to the cause for which he 
worked. 

He is best known by reason of his five 
series of “Simple Lessons in Gaelic,”’ the 
most widely used of all the text-books in 
the subject. More than three hundred 
thousand copies of the first series have 
been printed, and the work is so generally 
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accessible that Miss O’Farrelly did not 
repeat it in the memorial volume. She 
has brought together, however, nearly all 
of Father O’Growney’s other writings, and 
the collection is interesting, though the 
pieces are of very unequal value. A num- 
ber of newspaper articles are included, 
some of which represent the author’s ear- 
liest attempts at Gaelic composition (for 
the language was not native to him), while 
others provide Irish renderings of familiar 
songs like ‘“‘Auld Lang Syne” and “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” Among the more 
serious pieces are modernizations of early 
Irish saga-texts and contributions to 
grammar and lexicography. An _ outline 
of Irish grammar, which Father O’Growney 
first compiled and published for the use 
of his classes in Maynooth College, is re- 
printed with additions and corrections by 
the editor. The main interest of this 
treatise is as a record of Father O’Grow- 
ney’s teaching. It is characterized by the 
same lucidity which has made his “Simple 
Lessons’ so useful, and as an example of 
his method it is worth preserving for 
other teachers of the language. It. can 
hardly be regarded, even with the editorial 
changes, as an accurate presentation of 
Irish grammar on historical principles, 
though much minute knowledge of modern 
Irish usage is embodied both in the orig- 
inal text and in Miss O’Farrelly’s addi- 
tions. 

The volume closes with a considerable 
list of words and phrases‘ collected in 
Aran and Meath, and previously published 
in the Archiv fiir Celtische Lexicographie. 
Father O’Growney labored faithfully for 
years to acquire a knowledge of the living 
spoken Gaelic, and if his life and health 
had been spared he would probably have 
made important contributions to the pub- 
lished literature concerning Irish dialects. 
He appears to have had a strong interest 
in the scientific, as well as in the prac- 
tical bearings of his work, and he was 
possessed of knowledge which philological 
science could have turned to good account. 
But it was his fortune to become rather a 
teacher of wide influence than an inves- 
tigator, and as such he will be well re- 
membered. 

Further testimony to the vigor of the 
language revival in Ireland is to be found 
in the appearance of two English-Irish dic- 
tionaries during the past year. The firs 
was published last summer by the Celtic 
Association in Dublin and compiled by its 
secretary, Mr. E. E. Fournier. The second, 
by Mr. T. O’Neill Lane, has been recently 
published by Mr. David Nutt, in London. 
Both are primarily practical in aim. They 
are intended not so much to explain Eng- 
lish words to speakers of Gaelic, only a 
small proportion of whom are ignorant of 
Nnglish, as to help speakers of English in 
the use of Gaelic. Both of them are well 
arranged to serve this purpose. For th 
thousands of members of the Gaelic League 
who are trying to master the language for 
daily use, Mr. Fournier's book has the ad- 
vantage of being smaller and less expensive 
(six shillings, as against twelve and six- 
pence), and it appears to contain about as 
many words as the other. Mr. Lane’s book, 
on the other hand, is better made and more 
handsomely printed, and it is clearly the 
product of more labor and scholarship. The 
separate articles are usually much fuller 
than in Mr. Fournier's, and there are a 





good many citations from literature and 
from earlier lexicographers. In compar- 
ing the two dictionaries with each other, 
and with earlier books of the same sort, 
like Foley’s (1855), one is struck by the 
frequent disagreement in the rendering 
chosen for the same English word. This 
not only holds for the new terms of the 
sciences and industries—terms for which 
Irish in the days of its general use did not 
have to provide equivalents—but applies 
also to some of the commoner words on 
nearly every page. Such disparities make 
the Irish dictionaries, in comparison with 
similar works dealing with English or 
French or German, seem almost irresponsi- 
ble. But the comparison is not altogether 
fair.’ From one point of view the work of 
the Irish lexicographers is rather to be re- 
garded as peculiarly responsible. It must 
be remembered that there is no universally 
accepted standard of literary usage in mod- 
ern Irish, and that the language movement 
is in part an effort at creation as well as 
at restoration. Different dialects are press- 
ing their rival claims, which are by no 
means easy to settle; and sometimes also 
choices have to be made between words 
and phrases, or even grammatical forms, 
employed in the classic prose of the seven- 
teenth century, and others that have taken 
their place in the living speech. Under 
such circumstances makers of grammars 
and dictionaries have a greater share than 
usual in the making of language, and they 
are judged largely by their contribution to 
this work. Mr. Lane has been criticised, 
for example, for showing too much prefer- 
ence for the dialect of Munster. Mr. Four- 
nier has taken a,different liberty, and has 
gone pretty far in the manufacture of new 
words. Coinages like speactroscopa, ‘‘spec- 
troscope”’; tearmérméatra, ‘‘thermometer’’; 
and eleictreomaighnéatach, electromagnetic,” 
are in his pages. It remains to be seen 
how far each of these tendencies will oper- 
ate in the actual development of the lan- 
guage. The influence of the Munster dia- 
lect is likely to be important because of 
the literary activity of Munster men in the 
Gaelic movement. Some provision also will 
have to be made for scientific terms in case 
Irish comes to be employed in all depart- 
ments of modern life. But it is not clear 
whether foreign names will be freely bor- 
rowed, as in Mr. Fournier’s coinage, or 
Irish will follow the example of Welsh in 
building up equivalents of many of them out 
of its native resources. 


GLEIG’S REMINISCENCES OF WELLING- 
TON. 


Personal Reminiscences of the First Duke 
of Wellington. With sketches of some 


of his guests and contemporaries. By the 
late George Robert Gleig, M.A. Edited by 
his daughter, Mary E. Gleig. New York: 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1904. 


There is as yet no satisfactory biography 
of the Iron Duke, though on the military 
and political side his ‘Dispatches’ offer a 
plenteous, if not even a terrifying stock of 
material, and for his private life mémoires 
pour servir are still appearing. The pres- 
ent volume fs one of the latter class. Its 
writer, born in 1796, left Oxford at the age 
of fourteen to enter the army, and, after ac- 
tive service in the Peninsula and in Amer- 
jea, returned with six wounds to Oxford 
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in 1816 to fit himself for the Church. Or- 
dained in 1820, he became curate of Ash 
and rector of Ivy Church, Ash is only eight 
miles from Walmer Castle, and it was dur- 
ing his incumbency of Ash, and particularly 
during the years 1829-1834, that he was 
brought most into intimacy with the Duke. 
In 1834 he was appointed Chaplain of Chel- 
sea Hospital, and, ten years later, Chaplain 
General to the Forces, a situation in which 
his earnest labors soon led to the further 
office of Inspector-General of Military 
Schools. He died in 1888. 

A strong Tory and Churchman, a decided 
enemy to cant in every form, and highly es- 
teemed for his philanthropy and zeal in the 
work of his offices, he also found time for 
much literary production. His best book 
was undoubtedly his first, ‘The Subaltern,’ 
and it was this which first brought him to 
the notice of the Duke. In it he described 
with much literary skill, vivacity, and ac- 
curacy what was really his own experience 
(the book first appeared anonymously in 
Blackwood’s) as a young officer in the Pen- 
insula and the south of France. The ad- 
miration expressed by the Duke for the 
“simplicity and truth’ of the narrations 
of the scenes and events in which the 
youth had taken part, shows that the book 
can never be neglected by any who wish to 
get a trustworthy picture of the every-day 
life of these campaigns. His other works 
(including his ‘Warren Hastings,’ Macau- 
lay’s ‘‘three big, bad volumes full of undi- 
gested correspondence and undiscerning 
_ paregyric’’) are all but forgotten now; even 
his Life of the Duke, based on Brialmont 
and published in 1862, is heavy and, except 
for the anecdotes, uninteresting. And the 
present volume will be a disappointment to 
all acquainted with the subject, so far as 
its title arouses expectation of much that 
is new about the Duke. To novices, how- 
ever, and to the collector of Wellingtoniana 
it may be welcome. 

The fact is, that anecdote has been pret- 
ty well exhausted (the best in this volume 
we have already seen elsewhere), and it 
would seem as if there could scarcely re- 
main unpublished any writings by the Duke 
which his well-known unwillingness to 
“wound the vanity of nations or individu- 
als’? would suffer his heirs to give to the 
world. Thus, in this volume are printed 
fifteen letters written by the Duke to Gleig 
during the Reform agitation of 1831, when 
Gleig, infected by the Duke’s conviction that 
on the defeat of the bill depended the ex- 
istence of the monarchy, was one of his 
most active supporters in the county of 
Kent. But of them, ten appeared long ago 
in the ‘Dispatches’; four others are of no 
consequence; and the fifth is but further 
confirmation of that traditional horror which 
the Duke felt for anything approaching de- 
ceit, even in political measures. “I have 
two objections,’’ he writes in this, “to the 
course which you propose. The first is 
one of conscience. I could not deceive any 
man.” This is like his protest to Gleig in 
another letter (already published): ‘‘No- 
thing shall induce me to utter a word, either 
in public or in private, which I don’t be- 
lieve to be true.”” In fact, as Mr. Gleig 
notes in another part of his book, the Duke 
was forced into domestic politics from a 
sense of duty and against his will. ‘‘He de- 
tested them, not only because the whole 
course of his active life had carried him, 
so to speak, outside their sphere, but be- 





cause the shifts and devices, not always 
either creditable or honest, to which party 
leaders are driven, were to him particular- 
ly distasteful.’’ It was evidently not until 
after the event that the reverend gentle- 
man, who had suggested one of these very 
“shifts” to the Duke, realized ‘“‘the beauty 
of those moral qualities which rendered him 
incapable of ever becoming the successful 
administrator of the affairs of a country 
prone, as all popularly governed countries 
are, to be cajoled into clamoring for what- 
ever adroit flatterers lead them to regard 
as conducive to their welfare.” 


There are three other letters from the 
Duke in this book, but they are personal 
to Gleig and of no general interest. An 
appendix of sixty-five pages contains the 
remarkable memorandum in which the Duke 
criticised Napoleon's Russian campaign; 
but this was published years since in the 
‘Dispatches,’ and, indeed, was lent to Sir 
Walter Scott to use in his ‘Life of Na- 
poleon.” There are four illustrations: a 
photogravure of Gleig (who looks the typi- 
cal, sturdy country parson); an engraving 
of Lawrence’s best-known portrait of the 
Duke; and half-tones of Stratfleldsaye and 
the grave of the Duke’s charger Copen- 
hagen. By the way, Gleig’s regret that the 
“agents entrusted with the duty of pur- 
chasing a domain for the Duke had not 
been instructed to make an offer for Sir 
John Cope’s magnificent place, Bramshill”’ 
seems to be mistaken, now that we know 
from a letter in Ellesmere’s memoir that 
the Duke himself inspected it and rejected 
it for Stratfieldsaye. 


For the rest, we are given some account 
of the Duke as a host at Walmer and 
Stratfleldsaye with estimates of some of 
the guests who visited him. Among them 
are Talleyrand, Gens. Nugent and Alava, 
Lord Lyndhurst, Sir Robert Peel, the Ar- 
buthnots, and Croker; but of none are we 
told anything of particular interest that 
was not known before. 


Of the origin of the unhappy relations 
between the Duke and his wife, Mr. Gleig 
does not give the usual story. This is to 
the effect that the pair had loved in their 
youth before Arthur Wellesley went out, 
with no particular prospects, to India, but 
that Lady Catharine Pakenham’s father had 
refused to consent to a match between 
them; and that on his return, though he 
loved no longer, he had felt it the part of 
honor to offer himself again to a beauty 
somewhat faded and unaccompanied by any 
great intellect. But Mr. Gleig adds that at 
the time of this return Lady Catharine was 
engaged to another man, and that she ac- 
cepted the old love, now the hero of As- 
saye and secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
before being off with the new. Wellington, 
“to whom the story was told in a spirit by 
no means friendly to the poor lady, received 
the impression that he had been grossly de- 
ceived, and never afterwards got rid of it.”’ 
That this is the true story one can scarcely 
doubt, since this volume 1s dedicated by 
permission to the present Duke, who, we 
are told, has read the proofs. To a man 
constituted as Wellington was, no happi- 
ness could have come of such a begin- 
ning, which tied him to a woman “very 
amiable, very religious’ (!), but “who could 
not bring herself to take the slightest in- 
terest in the subjects which mainly en- 
grossed his attention,’ and whose “habit of 





admiring him in public’’ was to him intol 
erable. Consequently. that thereafte: his 
lady friends were to him friends only” is a 


dictum of Mr. Gleig’s to which 
his ducal voucher, we find it 
scribe in the face of all the 
has so long from 
fires. 

Another new 
oft-told tragedy 
editor of the 
The official version, in the 
National Biography, 
he broke down under excessive 
strain and the effect of old 
But, according to Gleig, Gurwood had en 
tertained the ambition of 
Duke's Boswell, and to 
brought for many years into daily commu 
nication with him, he had kept a record of 
the Duke’s conversations. He did this with 
full knowledge that, if there was a thing 
which the Duke than an 
other, it was a violation of the sanctity of 
private intercourse. Through 
whom Gurwood had 
“whom I shall not name because he 
abominably,’’ the Duke was informed of Gur 
wood's plan, sent for him, and insisted that 
the manuscripts should be “He 
made a bonfire of his precious memoranda 
and never held up He 
was a preternaturally sensitive man, says 
Gleig (and as further proof relates another 
anecdote about his bursting into tears in 
church during a sermon of Gleig’s on the 
battle of Waterloo), aud felt that he was 
covered with such a load that it 
rendered life unbearable Whether the 
world has lost by the miscarriage of his 
project is a point that Gleig questions. Ac- 
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of shame 


cording to him, Gurwood, “though brave 
and not wanting in intelligence, was very 
vain, and certainly did not possess mind 
enough to read the Duke's character 


aright.”” But what contemporary of John- 
son would not have passed the same judg- 
ment upon the prince of biographers? Upon 
the whole, while Gurwood, who owed near- 
ly everything in life to the Duke’s favor, 
committed the unpardonable sin in attempt- 
ing behind his back what he never would 
have dared breathe to his face, we yet can- 
not but regret the loss of what would un 
doubtedly have been a faithful record. 

We have noted one or two slips here and 
there in the narrative; for instance, the 
statement that it was in 1830, on the death 
of George IV., that the Duke of Cumber 
land went to Hanover to take possession. 
It could not have been in that year that 
Gleig saw his duchess received at Walmer 
as Queen, for he did not succeed until 
1837, and the Duke of Cambridge was in 
charge of Hanover during the reigns of 
George IV. and William IV. But these 
reminiscences were written when Gleig was 
verging on his ninetieth year, and at such 
an age the wonder is that memory was not 
busier with her tricks. 


Elizabethan Critical Essays. Edited, with 
an introduction, by G. Gregory Smith 
Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: H 
Frowde. 1904. Two volumes; pp. xcil., 
431; iv., 509. 

Mr. Smith's introduction, we belleve, is 
open to but one criticism, and that not un- 
important. This we can state, but can 
hardly define or explain. The unfolding of 
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ideas is orderly, unflagging, and compre- 
hensive, yet there is an indescribable vis- 
cid quality in the matter of its phraseolo- 
gy. The selections from authors of whose 
work only brief excerpts are given, and 
the excisions from essays or letters in the 
main here reprinted, seem to have been 
made with the best judgment on careful 
consideration. Salient are the tractates on 
metrification: out of 747 pages of text, 
about three-eighths is taken up with ut- 
terances bearing on questions of prosody. 
A student of the history of the study of 
versification is thus enabled to gauge how 
feeble was the analytic insight of the age 
as compared with its creative faculties, 
and to give date and author for the origin 
of many Ideas, technical terms, and catch- 
phrases which have been more or less uni- 
formly repeated by all later treatises on 
versification down to our day. Beyond the 
light thus thrown on the psychology of the 
period and the comfort given to the keen- 
scented noser-out of sources, we cannot 
see that this matter is of any value to 
anybody, unless, perhaps, for its quaint 
style as literature. To a present-day stu- 
dent of English versification it is vrac- 
tically of no interest or importance what- 
ever. 

Most of these writers on metres are but 
blind leaders of the blind; the best have 
only flashes of illumination. With doctrin- 
aire narrowness they dwell on the sim- 
plest and most mechanical rhythms, and 
all ignore or cavalierly dismiss the varla- 
ble and frotean lilts which offered the 
most fascinating field for study and most 
demanded analysis and explanation. The 
exquisite subtleties of artistic expression 
evolved by their creative contemporaries 
they never allude to, probably never divin- 
ed at all. Their speculations about apply- 
ing classic conceptions to the clarifying of 
ideas on English rhythms, or to the devis- 
ing of new metrical methods, are of the 
merest academic interest. Their conclu- 
sions are nugatory. To be sure, the super- 
ficial, fragmentary dilletantism of Gas- 
coigne is that of an entirely sensible man. 
But he, while the first of the series, sur- 
passes all his successors. His general 
comprehension of what he barely touches 
on is not duplicated among those follow- 
ing him. Each says some good things, but 
all are much at sea, vague, and, not only 
that, but full of false views and mislead- 
ing assertions. We emphasize this because, 
on the one hand, these portions contain by 
far the most definite and striking set of 
opinions aired in the essays, and their 
worth has been and still is likely to be 
overrated; and, on the other hand, the 
present rage for thoroughness in _ schol- 
arship leads many instructors to urge their 
charges too soon to intensive study, and 
many students to strain after an impossible 
ideal of scrutiny of all sources. Modern 
treatises, poor as the most ambitious is, 
are more informing for tyros than these 
haphazard jottings or hasty expressions of 
half-digested meditations. 

The reading of these essays as separate 
compositions was little likely to produce 
any effect on one's intellectual emotions. 
Far different is the result when they are 
deftly treated as a correlated series. The 
perusal of them thus brought together, 
placed in chronological order and fully 
annotated, with cross-references added, 
brings home to one how brief was the 





flowering period and how rapid the ripen- 
ing and decay of that dazzling combina- 
tion of feelings and abilities which we call 
the Elizabethan spirit. This is seen quite 
as clearly in the modification of the 
pseudo-critical and critical essay as in 
the development of lyrical poetry or in the 
course run through by the drama. The 
change of temper as of manner is aston- 
ishing and unmistakable. There is a 
fumbling movement to the thinking of the 
scholarly Ascham, as of Lodge and Webbe, 
which appears no more later. Meres is 
stupid, but not tentative. There is a 
breath of pristine manhood half divined 
in Ascham, gloriously pungent in Sidney, 
and lingering on in Harington, which van- 
ishes never to return. Nothing in the ear- 
lier writings foreshadows what comes upon 
us with the surprise of the first shower 
of dead leaves in a moist, summery au- 
tumn, when we find Daniel’s approxima- 
tions in mental posture, method and ex- 
pression to the smug _ self-contentment, 
neat antitheses and aphoristic didacticism 
of the time of Pope. The time was a 
long way off, and lo! here already a fore- 
taste of its twang; a patchouli differing 
as much as possible from the woodsy per- 
fume of Ascham and Sidney. All in the 
space of one generation, in a mere thirty- 
five years, this miraculous sunburst of 
splendid activities had dawned, blazed and 
waned. The date of Ascham’s ‘Scholemas- 
ter’ was 1570—it cannot have been com- 
posed much earlier; the date of Daniel's 
‘Defence’ was 1603. The difference in at- 
titude is positive. The early Elizabethans 
were enraptured with the universe; the 
jpre-Jacobeans were already tending to 
the state of mind of the age of Anne and 
becoming satisfied with themselves. The 
early Elizabethans seem to us like joyous 
children suddenly made free of a spacious, 
beautiful garden, dancing from flower to 
flower, not suspecting any limits to what 
they might find or might do; men not 
long after their time appear to us verging 
even then toward the likeness of elders 
conning pressed specimen plants in an 
herbarium. 

It is informing to find in the essayists, as 
in poets and dramatists, the same swift 
blooming, maturing, and withering of the 
age’s characteristic. Without such a gar- 
ner as Mr. Gregory Smith’s we might still 
fail to realize it. His book appears to 
have added to the world’s knowledge of his 
subject by shedding fresh light upon it, 
and all who are interested should give him 
hearty thanks. 

The index is very full and apparently 
very faithful, but in several instances we 
have failed to find on a page referred to any 
trace of allusion to or naming of the au- 
thor in question. The editing of the nu- 
merous blunders of Elizabethan printers or 
proofreaders seems to have been done with 
the perfection of tact. We think, however, 
we may venture to suggest that the ‘‘ec- 
centricities of Webbe’’ (or of his printer) 
referred to in the preface (p. vil.) have in 
some cases escaped notice. Surely we 
should read in volume I., page 266, line 16, 
“match” for ‘‘watch’’; 268.22, ‘‘may’’ for 
‘way’; 282.6 “Wee” for “VVe"; and I. 
49.16 xilij should apparently be xiij. 

One curious point also seems to disclose 
itself. It is evident from what Gabriel 
Harvey says in his letter to Spenser, L, 
95.4-5, that the second and third lines of 





Spenser’s English iambic trimeters, I. 
90.30-31, are here printed not only as they 
were set up in the first imprint, but also 
exactly as Harvey saw them written out 
by Spenser when he received them from 
him. Yet it seems probable that Spenser 
composed the lines correctly by ear, and 
divided them wrongly when he wrote them 
out, or when he copied them into his letter 
to Harvey. For, if ‘thought’ be taken as 
the last word of the second line instead of 
as the first word of the third line, the two 
lines scan perfectly, though somewhat 
woodenly. 

The notes cover nearly every conceivable 
point in the texts as to which information 
or elucidation might be desired by a com- 
petent reader. Yet we miss a wished-for 
note here and there. On 1.16.28 we should 
like to be told, if possible, who was the 
Englishman, who, in Ascham’s opinion, sur- 
passed all Latinists in England, though he 
knew no Greek. No note on I.139.17 ex- 
plains the reference to ‘‘Euander’s mother,” 
which is less likely to be generally intelli- 
gible than many references for which ex- 
planatory notes are given. We have found 
but one mistaken note, that on I1.315.13. 
From I1.315.9-13 it distinctly appears that 
Meres is intentionally giving a list of Me- 
diwval and Renaissance Latinists who won 
a reputation classing them with the ancient 
Latin poets; the note seems to assume that 
Meres blunderingly supposed that the lat- 
ter-day authors of his list were ancient. 
Many of the notes are fine, compact, and in- 
forming; as, for instance, that on the canon ~ 
on the three unities, 1.398-399, a jewel of 
a tiny monograph. 

We are pleased to see that, although late 
(after the text was stereotyped or printed), 
the editor was able to register his decision 
that our Puttenham was not George, but 
his brother Richard. His belief will help 
towards general recognition of what is now 
fairly weli established. 


An Index to Poetry and Recitations. . . 
Including over 30,000 titles from 369 
books. Edited by Edith Granger, A.B. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 1904. 4to, 
pp. 970. 


The Reciter’s Treasury of Prose and Drama, 
Serious and Humorous. Compiled and 
edited by Ernest Pertwee. London: Rout- 
ledge; New York: Dutton. 1904. 12mo, 
pp. 942, 


An LHightcenth-Century Anthology. With 
an Introduction by Alfred Austin, Poet 
Laureate. Boston: H. M. Caldwell Co. 
1904. 16mo, pp. 328. 


The ‘‘college girl” has set a high exam- 
ple of originality, intelligence, laborious- 
ness, and accuracy in the ‘Index to Poetry 
and Recitations’ at the head of our list. 
The prose and verse (English and Ameri- 
can) derived from so many collections. is 
laid open to recovery by a faulty memory, 
or to discovery—for example, by one in 
search of appropriate readings or recitals 
on special days (Arbor Day, Labor Day, 
Washington’s and Lincoln’s birthdays, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, and New Year’s) 
as detailed in an appendix. There ig an 
index first of titles (381 pages); next of au- 
thors (some 200 pages); finally, of first 
lines, whether prose or verse. This last is 
all the aid that can, in the nature of the 
case, be afforded the defective verbal mem- 
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ory, which may, however, be endeavoring to 
trace a piece by some line, stanza, or pe- 
riod in the body of it. We have already 
mentioned the first appendix. There is 
a second, grouping charades, dia- 
logues, plays, drills, pantomimes, paro- 
dies, and tableaux. There is a third, of 
noted personages—J. Q. Adams, Blaine, 
Cesar, Dickens, Hugo, Dr. Johnson, Lan- 
dor, Bonaparte, Shakspere, Webster, 
Wordsworth, etc. A fourth appendix points 
the way to temperance selections. 

Such an exhibition might be thought to 
suffice in the way of praise of this refer- 
ence manual, which is presumably the most 
copious index of poetical first lines in ex- 
istence. The “librarian, teacher, booksell- 
er, elocutionist, etc.,” for whom it is in- 
tended, will recognize its utility at a 
glance,and will give it a place beside Poole’s 
Index. As our testing of the innumerable 
cross-references has never found the dili- 
gent compiler nodding, we have no criti- 
cism to offer. What we have to say in clos- 
ing is mere remark. Some prominent col- 
lections of verse have been passed over, and 
of course with some loss, especially in the 
middle and lower grades; the best poems 
eccur in all, or at least in many. We will 
instance Bates’s ‘Cambridge Book of Poetry 
and Song,’ Epes Sargent’s ‘Harper’s Cyclo- 
pedia of British and American Poetry,’ 
Fields and Whipple’s ‘Family Library of 
British Poetry,’ which range with Dana, 
Bryant, and Coates, indexed by Miss Grang- 
er. It may be that the first part of Pal- 
grave’s ‘Golden Treasury’ was practically in- 
cluded in the collections availed of; the sec- 
* ond part less probably. One may regret these 
because the text is more likely to be punc- 
tilious than in their American rivals—a 
matter which Miss Granger could hardly 
pronounce upon for all her sources. In one 
narrow field, also, we miss Higginson and 
Bigelow’s ‘American Sonnets’ and Cran- 
dall’s ‘Representative Sonnets by Amer- 
ican Poets,’ however much they overlap Mr. 
Stedman’s ‘American Anthology’ here in- 
dexed. Finally, and this by way of praise 
once more, the author-index is, as far 
as it goes, a very convenient table of con- 
tents for the poets embraced in the scheme. 
Bayard Taylor, for example, is displayed in 
three-quarters of a column, Father Tabb 
in one-half, Tennyson in four columns, 
Wordsworth in rather more than four. Of 
the prose likewise, as, Webster in two and 
a half columns. Where else shall we go 
for this sort of thing? We are glad to ob- 
serve that future editions are contemplated. 

Miss Granger might have been more 
pleased had Mr. Pertwee’s ‘Reciter’s Trea- 
sury of Prose and Drama’ preceded her 
Index instead of appearing simultaneously. 
Its bulk is kept down by paper a little too 
thin, as permitting the reverse print to 
show through; otherwise the make-up is 
liberal and handsome. The authors quoted 
in extract are almost wholly English— 
with some translations—so that it is worth 
while to enumerate the Americans, viz., 
Miss Daskam, a fellow-alumna of Miss 
Granger; Richard Harding Davis; Mr. Doo- 
ley; Emerson; Uncle Remus; and Haw- 
thorne. Upward of ninety authors alto- 
gether are drawn upon, with a nice taste 
and a wide range. The book is wholly 
commendable. It is a companion to Mr. 
Pertwee’s ‘Reciter’s Treasury of Verse.’ 

The little Anthology sponsored by Mr. 
Alfred Austin takes us from Pope to Jane 


- Elliot, and embraces the “Rape of the 
Lock,” “The Ancient Mariner,” “The Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night,”’ Johnson's ‘Vanity 
of Human Wishes.” “The Deserted Vil- 
lage’ and “The Traveller,” and Gray's 
“Elegy,” along with shorter poems of good 
allure from Crabbe, Wordsworth, Cowper, 
and the rest—all strictly published between 
1700 and 1800. As notable as anything in 
Mr. Austin’s grave introduction is his elab- 
orate defence of Pope against Matthew 
Arnold’s relegation of him rather to prose 
writers; with a citation to the contrary 
at first hand from Tennyson, and help from 
Byron. For Crabbe, too, he has a good 
word. The volume is No. 15 in the “Red 
Letter Library.” 


William Churchill Houston, 
Thomas Allen Glenn. 
Privately Printed. 1904. 


Born in South Carolina in 1746, a citizen 
of North Carolina until graduated at 
Princeton in 1763, Houston’s mature years 
were identified with New Jersey. Made a 
tutor immediately upon graduation, he was 
elected to the professorship of mathematics 
in 1771, and held that place without allow- 
ing it to interfere wth his public duties 
until 1783. During much of 1776 he was a 
captain of New Jersey militia and saw 
some field service, and was a member of 
the Committee of Safety. He was in suc- 
cession Deputy Secretary of Congress (a 
confidential office), a meniber of the New 
Jersey Assembly, and a member of Con- 
gress until 1781. Declining the Comptrol- 
lership of the Treasury, in 1781 he accepted 
‘he Clerkship of the Suprem2 Court of 
New Jersey, having been admitted to the 
bar in the same year, and he continued in 
the practice of the law ani in the discharge 
of high poli‘ca) duties during the short 
remainder of his life. 

His crowning service was in the Conven- 
tion of 1787, which framed the national 
Constitution. Four delegates were appoint- 
ed from New Jersey. Of these, Col. John 
Neilson, of New Brunswick, notwithstand- 
ing his conspicuous and well-proved patriot- 
ism, appears to have been unable to ac- 
cept the weighty duty, presumably from 
pressing private reasons, and later Gov- 
ernor Livingston and Abraham Clark, the 
signer (whose health prevented his accept- 
ance), were added. Curiously, Houston's 
name is not attached to the engrossed draft. 
On the other hand, Paterson, afterwards 
Chancellor, signed the Constitution, but did 
not sign the report of the Commissioners 
to the Legislature, which Houston did sign. 
There is no doubt that Houston was an ac- 
tive participant in all the deliberations of 
the Convention, or that he accepted the 
document as a whole; and the absence of 
his signature thereto appears to have been 
an inadvertence rather than a refusal. He 
died suddenly in 1788, at Philadelphia, 
where he was buried, but the resting-place 
of his body cannot now be determined. 

Houston did more than fill a seat in Con- 
gress. He kept up an intelligent corre- 
spondence with the Governor, explaining 
legislation and urging coéperation; jointly 
with Robert Morris and Governor Living- 
ston he made himself responsible for 2£7,- 
000 to supply clothing for the State troops, 
if the Legislature failed to appropriate; and 
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he devoted himself to the study and dis- 
cussion of questions of finance. He steadily 








looked forward, and in the hour of great- 
est distress was hopeful as well as thought- 
ful, as in his comment on the capture of 
Charleston: “These things fulfil the end of 
God's government, where partial evil is 
general good. We pity our suffering breth- 
ren, but no man despairs of the republick.”’ 
The Mecklenburg Declaration was written 
by his classmate Brevard, and was given 
out in the county of his boyhood. One may 
recognize in Houston an equal and endur- 
ing love of political freedom. With a longer 
life he must have secured a broader fame. 

This little book, edited by Mr. Thomas 
Allen Glenn, is a contribution to the library 
of intelligent patriotism, notwithstanding 
the original mater:al concerning its hero is 
confessedly limited. Because of that Iim!- 
taticn, matter having only an indirect bear- 
ing on the subject had to be used. Of this 
the part touching the action at Princeton, 
for example, is not quite exact in some of 
its details. There are also one or two 
errors of the types. But on the whole the 
pious office of perpetuating an ancestral 
reputation has been modestly and attrac- 
tively discharged, and, as the preface hopes, 
the book may well lead others to let gleams 
of light upon the patriotic past 


The Cathedrals of Southern France. By Fran- 
cis Miltoun. Illustrations by Blanche Mc- 
Manus. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 1904. 


The new volume in the cathedral series 
much resembles the same author’s ‘Cathe- 
drals of Northern France,’ reviewed by us 
a little less than a year ago. It has the same 
fanciful cover, and the same elaborate end- 
papers with local maps included in the dec- 
oration; pictures of the same unsatisfactory 
and even vexatious character, giving neither 
pretty illustrations nor valuable knowledge 
of the monuments; and a text in which there 
is some evidence of sincere feeling for the 


buildings to which the book is devoted 
One looks in vain for description of any 
monument, for information by means of 
which one might learn how important it is 


to visit a building, or, when in ifs presence, 
how and in what way it should be studied. 
Thus, in the great church of Albi, the es- 
sential peculiarity of its structure is missed, 
although in every clause one expects to find 
it stated; and again, at Carcassonne, we are 
left without a word as to the unusual char- 
acter of the ancient cathedral as a Gothic 
structure. In like manner, the unique and 
unmatched west front of Arles, with its 
statues and decorative sculpture, is dismis- 
sed with brief and unsympathetic remark; 
and the still more astonishing front of St 
Gilles is mentioned merely in connection 
with the Arles church. In fact, one does 
not discover anywhere that architecture as 
a fine art, or as an art of the builder, or 
as an art of the workman in decorative 
trades, has interested the author. The doubt 
is as to who are the persons to whom 
such a book is more useful or even more at- 
tractive than a good guide-book of the ac- 
cepted type. 

The main divisions are: Part IL, Southern 
France in General; Part II., South of the 
Loire; Part III., The Rhone Valley; Part 
IV., The Mediterranean Coast; Part V., The 
Valley of the Garonne. Then there are ap- 
pendices, such as a sketch-map of France. 
and another of the bishoprics and archbish- 
oprics in the south—aclassification of archi- 
tectural style taken from De Caumont, as 
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printed in a book nearly half a century old, 
and one whose limitations bind us no long- 
er, however much we may feel our indebt- 
edness to the author. What is more likely 
to be useful is a brief list of the dis- 
triets of Southern France—those of histo- 
rical fame or of well-known local distinc- 
tion—such old-time names as the Limousin, 
the Morvan, Berry and the Bordelais. It is 
worth any one’s while to learn these by 
heart, for one does not now find them in 
maps or in gazetteers. There are in the 
appendix and in the text a number of lit- 
tle plans of churches which miss being of 
great value because they are without the 
internal points of support. The extreme 
outline of a cruciform church is not in it- 
self very precious—you want beside that the 
piers which really do the greatest part of 
the work ia carrying the vaulted roof. On 
the other hand, there is a useful little plan 
of the cathedral of Avignon, associated with 
the vast palaces of the Popes which ad- 
joins it. 
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